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EWSPAPERS have the supreme 

function and indisputable privi- 
lege of being the disseminators par 
excellence of human thought. This 
supremacy cannot even be contested 
by recent inventions, such as the mo- 
tion picture and the radio which need 
rather the newspaper to assure their 
efficacy. The advertisements of mo- 
tion pictures and the broadcasting 
programs which the papers publish 
daily are conclusive evidence of this 
fact. 

Newspapers are, therefore, the mul- 
tipliers and accelerators of thought. 
Ideas or inventions destined to influ- 
ence the moral or material world may 
be born in the laboratory, in the uni- 
versity, in the lecture-room or in a 
book, but without the newspaper to 
take up these ideas, multiply them, 
put them within reach of the masses 
and carry them to the farthest cor- 
ners, the march of human thought 
across Time and Space would be slow 
and haphazard. There is no need to 
insist on the force of human thought, 
for it is well known that among the 
forces that move the world, none can 
be compared with it. It is not mate- 
rial, it is even more imponderable 
than a gas, but with the enormous 
expansive force of a gas multiplied 
a hundredfold. 


Newspaper Ethics: A Spanish-American View 


Translation of an address by Dr. JuAN Jose Taptapa, of El Universal, Mexico City, before the 
First Pan American Congress of Journalists 


Always behind the history of the 
world the force of ideas is manifest, 
from the stone axe of the cave man 
to the spreading wings of the ‘‘Plus 
Ultra,’’ Franeo’s victorious aero- 
plane. 

With the force of thought great as 
it is, and with the newspaper its 
ready and efficacious organ, the re- 
sult is easy to see. In the field of 
national or domestic affairs as in the 
field of international affairs, the 
newspaper is a dynamic and decisive 
factor. 

To this enormous foree belongs a 
proportional responsibility, and this 
force and this responsibility are gen- 
erated and ruled by two essential con- 
ditions which the Press must have, 
conditions which cannot be valued 
one above the other or subjected to 
the other, but which are interdepend- 
ent and complementary. 

These essential attributes are: 

1. The Freedom of the Press. 

2. Newspaper Ethics. 

From these two attributes the news- 
paper derives its force and its auth- 
ority ; a periodical organ cannot exist 
which lacks either one or the other. 

The newspaper which puts itself at 
the service of interests which are not 
directly related to the public inter- 
est and the welfare of society loses 
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its quality and fails in proportion as 
it departs from this ideal. It re- 
stricts its own liberty and, by coming 
into conflict with the welfare of the 
majority, to a certain extent it does 
injury to the ethical purpose. Thus 
is evidenced the intimate correlation, 
the close interdependence which 
binds together the liberty and ethies 
of journalism. These qualities come 
to be so nearly identical that a news- 
paper which fulfills the ethical requi- 
sites, the standards of a high and in- 
tegral morality, must by the same 
token be independent, and converse- 
ly, an independent newspaper, pos- 
sessing moral and economic liberty, 
would in all probability have the most 
estimable ethical conditions. 

In this case it matters not what 
school of morality, what ethical sys- 
tem, is followed; the ancient or the 
modern, the Socratic system or the 
Christian, the rationalistic, or the in- 
tuitional morality extolled by Reid 
Stewart, or that proclaimed by the 
philosopher Cuspensky, in his mar- 
velous ‘‘Tertium Organum,’’ or in- 
deed the basis of morality may be 
our reason or our sentiment, these 
standards, in the case of journalism, 
merely signify one road, a single line 
of conduct, bounded inflexibly on the 
one side by the freedom of the press 
and on the cther by ethics. The goal 
is influence and authority over the 
majorities made possible by financial 
success. 

This last circumstance, which is 
merely a means, is too often taken as 
an end—the end to which lead paths 
that wind along beside the straight 
and open road which is flanked by 
liberty and morality. 

Although I am glad to say that we 
who are present here are all pilgrims 
along the straight and open road, I 
believe that it is pertinent, for the 
sake of the prestige of the Latin Am- 
erican Press, to urge this enlight- 


ened Assembly to cooperate for the 
firm establishment of journalistic 
ethies and to fight for its uncondi- 
tional acceptance and practice with. 
out any exception. 

The progress that our journalism 
in Latin America has made is evi- 
dent. From the typical old gazettes 
of Spanish type, through those 
French periodicals which, while ana- 
lyzing social activities, practised 
principally a political and artistic 
criticism, our journalism has evolved 
rapidly and openly toward the daily 
newspaper of modern industrial so- 
ciety with a strong economie strue- 
ture and a basis of mercantile pub- 
licity and advertisements. 

Its old ¢ritical and, to a certain ex- 
tent, passive, function has been trans- 
ferred into immediate and direct ac- 
tion on modern civilization. It may 
be said that journalism rests on two 
columns: one is the editorial, whose 
function is cultural, a moral purpose; 
the other is the advertising, whose 
function is civilization, a material 
purpose. On the solidity of these two 
columns depends the strength of the 
edifice, and lacking either of them, 
the structure would collapse. It has 
been demonstrated) that a modern 
daily paper cannot live without ad- 
vertisements, and it is a well known 
fact also that the prestige of the pa- 
per, that which determines its adver- 
tising strength, is due to the efficacy 
of its editorial section. 

May it be said then that a news- 
paper possessing these two forces, 
supported by these two columns, with 
a brilliant editorial foree and remu- 
nerative pages of advertising, is the 
desideratum? No, emphatically no, 
because these columns, this brilliant 
and solid edifice, need in turn a foun- 
dation, and that foundation must be 
integrity, professional probity, in a 
word, newspaper ethics. 

We shall reach the same conclu- 
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sions by comparing the modern daily 
paper to 2 human organism, identi- 
fying it with man. 

“The body, the material and phys- 
iological part of the newspaper, is its 
advertising space, where its blood cir- 
culates and its vitality resides; the 
brain, the intellectual part of the 
newspaper, is its editorial columns, 
its group of editors. With a splen- 
did physique and a brilliant mind can 
a man live and fulfill completely his 
complex functions? No, emphatical- 
ly no. Man and newspaper need a 
superior entity, to harmonize the in- 
ferior functions. Man has need of a 
soul; the newspaper has need of that 
which centralizes its spiritual vir- 
tues: newspaper ethics. 

In both cases it is clear that the 
newspaper is formed of three enti- 
ties: of as much importance in them- 
selves and together as the sides of an 
equilateral triangle: the material— 
advertising ; the intellectual—editor- 
The 


ial; and the spiritual—ethies. 
equilateral triangle should be the su- 
preme symbol of every journalistic 
undertaking. 

In general the freedom of the press 
in well organized and normal socie- 


ties has no other restrictions than 
the preservation of the public peace 
and respect for social morality; but 
within this freedom the individual 
liberty of each journalistic organ re- 
volves as in an orbit and its inde- 
pendence, which we have included 
among its moral duties, revolves with- 
in journalistic ethics. The principles 
of this system of ethics must be rig- 
orously established, and once estab- 
lished, they must be observed, for the 
prestige of the profession and of each 
one of its component parts. 


We must not be negligently opti- 
mistic, nor fail to notice the trans- 
gressions of these principles which 
are, unfortunately, very frequent in 
certain zones of Latin American 


journalism. We must courageously 
recognize these defects and thus take 
the first step on the road to progres- 
sive improvement. 

As an extenuating circumstance of 
these ethical transgressions and mor- 
al deficiencies, we must recognize 
that in an amazing majority of cases 
the cause is ignorance and lack of 
preparation rather than deceit or bad 
faith. 

I believe that I have put my fin- 
ger on the wound, on the sore spot 
of this serious public ill. But before 
proceeding further I wish to render 
homage to those who with loftiness 
of view and noble purpose have built 
beacon towers of journalism on the 
Latin Continent whose bright light of 
just prestige attracts the eyes of the 
public away from less inspiring speec- 
tacles. Cordial greetings to Jorge 
Mitre, leader of continental journal- 
ism; to the Pleiade that comes with 
him from Argentina; to all my col- 
leagues who stand for the highest ide- 
als, among them, the heads of other 
newspapers which, though of smaller 
material volume, have equally high 
objectives, such as Ignacio Lozano of 
‘*La Prensa’’ of San Antonio, Texas, 
and my Mexican colleagues, a cordial 
greeting in my own name and in the 
name of ‘‘E] Universal’’ of Mexico, 
which I have the pleasure of repre- 
senting. 

And now let us point out, quickly, 
certain deviations that should be rec- 
tified and which, I repeat, are due 
to lack of suitable preparation rather 
than deceit. 

In our countries no preparation is 
necessary to be a journalist. Not 
only is it sometimes a career thought- 
lessly chosen, but in many cases it 
is an activity engaged in by those 
who have failed in other fields, men 
who do not bring to the new enter- 
prise any altruistic purpose, but 
merely a despairing desire for sub- 
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sistence, for pecuniary success, or no- 
toriety, and in many cases this re- 
sults in anti-social impulses. All well 
organized societies have schools of 
journalism, schools that are urgent, 
necessary, whose establishment is rec- 
ommended by the very program of 
this Congress, and in our countries 
we have done without these schools 
until now, with fatal results for the 
fundamental ethies of our profession. 

This lack of preparation, this blind 
ignorance, this total unconsciousness, 
gives rise to breaches of ethics of 
which we professional journalists are 
the first victims. 

Before I was appointed Rapport- 
eur of the topic ‘‘ Newspaper Ethies,”’ 
I had thought of submitting a paper 
to this Assembly on an aspect of this 
topic of ethics: Respect for intellectu- 
al property, with the purpose of pre- 
venting this wrong of which we are 
made the victims by those who call 
themselves our colleagues. Doubtless 
there is not a single author here pres- 
ent whose name enjoys prestige who 
has not seen his productions reprint- 
ed without his permission in journals 
foreign to him. . . . There is not a 
single important and reputable news- 
paper represented here that has not 
suffered from the plagiarism of ar- 
ticles for which it has paid, by un- 
scrupulous newspapers. For my part 
I can say that among the papers that 
have taken my writings one has even 
dared to state that I was their spe- 
cial correspondent in New York, sys- 
tematically appropriating the articles 
I had prepared for a reputable news- 
paper that remunerated my work. 

The victims of these reprehensible 
practices are the authors, who are 
plundered of their property, ‘‘the 
most legitimate kind of property, in- 
tellectual,’’ and respectable newspa- 
pers with which the unscruplous com- 
pete without any difficulty. 

Those who do this with their own, 


what would they not do with foreign 
ones ? 

Having in their hand, unknowing. 
ly, the enormous force which the 
newspaper signifies, some of these 
men, with no schooling and no notion 
of responsibility, are able to find their 
way into the enormous personnel of 
the big dailies and it is easy to see 
the dangers with which they can be 
set it. 

Through the great desire for op- 
portunity and pretext of sensation- 
alism, news that appears inocous, 
figures that seem truthful to the 
censor who is always under pressure 
of the incessant vortex of the daily 
paper, alarm is sown and _ panic 
spread, with grievous results; for 
you well know what laborious work 
it is to build and how easy it is, on 
the other hand, to destroy what has 
been built. 


If these activities, which we might 
call reflex actions of the journalistic 
organism, are a constant threat to the 
results attained by the constructive 
elements in the domestic terrain, as 
they pass beyond the territorial 
frontiers these activities put in con- 
stant danger the difficult equilibrium 
and stability won by international 
law and fragile diplomacy, and it is 
sad to see how politics and exalted 
party spirit often do not measure 
the irreparable danger that the mis- 
representation of truth, falsification 
and exaggeration, may have for the 
concord or even for the peace between 
nations. But how can we demand 
this farseeing consideration, this sen- 
timent of responsibility, in other 
words, this identification with news- 
paper ethics, which is the flower, the 
supreme culmimation of the profes- 
sion, in those who have had no prep- 
aration, no school, no consciousness 
of altruistic duty, which is so neces- 
sary in every civilized man, and ab- 
solutely essential in the journalistic 
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profession, which, when practised 


conscientiously, is one of the most es- 
timable, useful, and admirable among 
human professions ? 

* 


The task of the director of a news- 
paper is arduous enough, confronted 
as he is by the natural and inevitable 
obstacles with which he must fight, 
without mentioning those that are 
easily eliminated. Those that can be 
easily eliminated, with relative fa- 
cility, it is understood, are the ob- 
stacles that I have enumerated, all 
due to the failure to observe the es- 
sential ethical forms. All the moral 
transgressions which I have pointed 
out and many others can be elimin- 
ated by the individual and collective 
cooperation of all and each one of us. 

We have seen that these transgres- 
sions, these misdeeds, make us our 
own victims in our intellectual name 
and in our personal interests, and at 
the same time they dishonor and de- 
stroy the worthy enterprise in which 
we are engaged. It is urgent then 
to apply the remedy, and the remedy 
is in our hands. 

With the topic which was given to 
me, of newspaper ethics, other prob- 
lems are intimately bound up which 
are very pertinently included in the 
program of our Congress. The two 
principal allied themes are a Press 
Association and Schools of Journal- 
ism. I hope that my illustrious col- 
leagues will develop these themes and 
that our energetic professional spirit 
will support and put into practice the 
resolutions, so that Latin American 
journalism will rise on a firmer 
foundation. 


The head of a modern newspaper is 
like the captain of a ship who steers 
constantly between ttwo formidable 
currents, both threatening, perilous 
and capable of dashing the ship to 
pieces or sinking it. One of these 
currents is the freedom of the press, 


a freedom more or less conceded to 
periodical organs by the law of the 
nation in which they are published. 
The other current, perhaps the more 
formidable and threatening, because 
its intensity is not invarable but 
grows progressively, is the predom- 
inating tendency in modern industri- 
al civilization to convert to its own 
interests all social forces, journalism 
more than any other. 

Either one of these two currents 
can drag down and destroy the jour- 
nalistic ship, even though it be a Le- 
viathan, but if the captain is able 
and strong of character, he will clev- 
erly avoid both dangerous currents 
and will finally reach the radiant har- 
bor, illumined and serene, of public 
respect. 

It is unnecessary to say that point- 
ing out the channel to the harbor and 
illuminating the port like a Pireus, 
like a watchtower, like a diamantine 
light, shines the great beacon of news- 
paper ethics. 

May this beacon light our way, 
guide us and bring our ships intact 
to this great Congress, where they 
will form a fleet, both powerful, since 
they carry on board the material in- 
terests of our countries, and beauti- 
ful since they fiy the ensigns of 
thought and ideal of the country 
where the colors of our flags together 
form a single rainbow of peace over 
the common Fatherland, the Pan 
American region, the Promised Land, 
whose territory is material coopera- 
tion and whose sky the love of fellow 
man. 


BULLETIN GOES TO TOKYO 


H. Oro, head of the instruction in jour- 
nalism at Tokyo Imperial University and 
editor of a professional journalistic mag- 
azine, is the latest subscriber to The 
Journalism Bulletin. Professor Oro’s ad- 
dress is 50 Sendagiche, Hongo-Koma- 
gome, Tokyo, Japan. He is much in- 
terested in the work of Dean Walter 
Williams at the University of Missouri. 
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Plans for the Press Congress 


By James C. Latimer 


Field Secretary, Press Congress of The World 


Four sessions of the third meeting 
of the Press Congress of the World 
will be held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
September 14 and 15, and six ses- 
sions will be held in the city of Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, September 16, 17 
and 18. President Walter Williams 
in announcing the tentative program 
states that French and English will 
be the official languages used. When 
papers are read or speeches delivered 
in other languages, they will be 
translated for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the Congress, and the proceed- 
ings of the Press Congress will be in 
English. 


Holding of the sessions in Geneva 
and Lausanne will give the delegates 
an opportunity to study both of 
these interesting and historic cities. 
The opening session on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 14 will be held in Geneva, and 
will bring together probably the 
greatest assemblage of newspaper 
men and women from all countries 
ever held. 


Chairmen of the ad interim com- 
mittees named by President Williams 
will report at the morning and after- 
noon sessions each day, and the re- 
ports will then be discussed. 


The official party from the United 
States, Hawaii, Canada and Mexico, 
and from many of the South Ameri- 
ean countries, will assemble in New 
York City on August 31 for four days 


of sight-seeing and entertainment, the same will be forwarded to you. 


sponsored by the New York Pub- 
lishers and the Allied Trades. The 
Cunard Liner, 8S. S. Carmania, the 
official steamer, will sail from New 
York, Saturday, September 4. Re- 
turning the official party will arrive 
in New York on October 16, the trip 
giving six weeks of travel on ocean 
and in picturesque countries of 
Europe. The official tour embraces 
six weeks but for those who will 
have more time to spend in sight-see- 
ing there are five extension tours, 
which cover the main points in the 
official tour, and touch other cities 
and countries not included in the offi- 
cial tour. 


The Tour Department of the Press 
Congress of the World announces that 
reservations for steamship accommo- 
dations should be made now, as res- 
ervations are being rapidly made, and 
the more desireable rooms will not 
long be available. It is necessary to 
know well in advance of the sailing 
date how many are going so that the 
information can be sent to the recep- 
tion committees in the various cities 
to be visited. Plans are being made 
for the extension of many courtesies 
to the members of the Press Congress 
party in European cities. 


If you have not received a copy of 
the steamer folder with reservation 
blank, write the Tour Department, 
Press Congress of the World, 1700 
Times Building, New York City, and 
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The Press and Public Opinion in International Relations 


By WiLuarp GROSVENOR BLEYER 


T the Pan-Pacifie Press Confer- 
ence held at Honolulu several 
years ago, resolutions were adopted 
declaring ‘‘that ignorance of one peo- 
ple of the character, objects, purposes, 
doings, and intentions of other peo- 
ples, is the most prolific cause of mis- 
understanding and ill-feeling between 
such peoples, tending to generate sus- 
picion and produce friction and disa- 
greement, and is, therefore, one of the 
principal causes of war;’’ and fur- 
thermore ‘‘that the easiest, quickest, 
and best medium for dispelling such 
ignorance is the- public press.’’ 

That international misunderstand- 
ings lead to serious difficulties and 
even to war, is self-evident. That 
sound publie opinion in international 
relations must be based on knowledge 
rather than on ignorance of other 
nations, is equally clear. That the 
press plays a part in the creation and 
maintenance of public opinion has 
been generally recognized from the 
beginning of journalism. The mere 
acceptance of these truisms, however, 
does not solve the problems of inter- 
national relations. 


In order to understand how the 
newspaper may influence public opin- 
ion on international questions, it may 
be well to consider the nature of pub- 
lie opinion. It has always been as- 
sumed that the suecess of democratic 
government depends on public opin- 
ion. Furthermore, it has been held 
that if freedom of speech and liberty 
of the press were guaranteed, the re- 
sulting discussion would insure the 
formation of sound public opinion. 
That is, if the individual citizen were 
given the facts, he would form an 
opinion concerning them, and how- 
ever much the opinions of individual 


citizens might differ, one from an- 
other, discussion of these differences 
would produce a sound public opin- 
ion. Such a theory of public opinion 
is grounded in a belief that citizens 
will be sufficiently interested in all 
questions, local, state, national, and 
international, to inform themselves 
fully by reading and listening to facts 
and arguments on both sides of every 
issue; and that then, like members of 
a jury, they will discuss the merits 
of the question and will cast their 
ballots in accordance with the opin- 
ions that they have formed. 

Such a theory of democracy un- 
doubtedly throws a heavy burden on 
the individual citizen. It requires 
that he be keenly interested all the 
time in a great variety of public 
questions and have a firm determina- 
tion to aid in solving them. It de- 
mands that he take the time and make 
the effort to secure all the facts and 
all of the evidence. Finally he must 
cooperate with his fellow citizens to 
bring about the action necessary to 
carry out the decisions which he and 
they have made. The average citizen, 
however, does not have the time, the 
ability, or the inclination to devote 
himself to so tremendous a task. 

As soon as we examine either our 
own attitudes toward public affairs, 
national and international, we soon 
discover that they consist less of logi- 
cally reasoned judgments than of a 
combination of habits and customs, 
desires and aspirations, prejudices 
and prepossessions, hopes and fears. 
Man, of course, is a reasoning animal, 
but he is much more a creature of 
habit and impulse. Our emotions un- 
questionably color most of our think- 
ing. Our attitude toward foreigners 
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affords a good example of this. 
accustomed to the habits, speech, and 
personal appearance of those usually 
around us, we are disturbed by who- 
ever and whatever seems different and 
strange. If a person or a thing is 
unusually odd and queer, we are in- 
clined to regard it as ‘‘outlandish.’’ 
And what did we originally mean by 
‘‘outlandish’’ but somebody or some- 
thing that comes from outside our 
own land? Other peoples and their 
ways disturb us. We don’t under- 
stand them. Priding ourselves on our 
own ways, we are inclined to scorn, or 
at least be suspicious of, the ways of 
other peoples. 

Everyone who has travelled abroad 
has encountered many a fellow Amer- 
ican who was greatly disturbed by 
foreign currencies, who suspected that 
every foreigner was trying to cheat 
him, who found foreign ways of doing 
things absurd—and who didn’t hesi- 
tate to tell the world about it in no 
uncertain tones. In such a homely 
example is to be found the real basis 
of our attitude toward other peoples. 
And it is in such feelings and preju- 
dices that much of so-called public 
opinion on international affairs is 
grounded. 

A striking example of the part that 
customs, aspirations, fears, and pre- 
judices play in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion is furnished by the growth 
of the spirit of nationalism which has 
been one of the outstanding develop- 
ments in world affairs during the last 
half-century. 

The tendency of nationalism is to 
develop an excessive patriotism, a 
sort of national egotism. This is 
manifest in the insistence of a nation 
on its importance among other na- 
tions, in its demand for international 
recognition. It may also take the 
form of aggressiveness, of an attitude 
of hostility toward rival nations. 
These manifestations appear particu- 
larly in nations that have recently be- 
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come independent political states, af. 
ter years of oppression, during which. 
like individuals under similar cireyn. 
stances, they may be said to have de. 
veloped an ‘‘inferiority complex.”’ 
National egotism, like egomania in in. 
dividuals, often appears as a protest 
against an unconscious sense of infer- 
iority. At the same time there js 
often nationalistic propaganda jn 
which unconscious national desires 
are rationalized as worthy patriotic 
motives. The so-called ‘‘reasons’’ 
that the various nations gave for en- 
tering the World War afford excellent 
examples of this process. 

The extent to which fear, hatred, 
jealousy, and distrust influence the 
relation of nations, one to another, 
has been illustrated in Europe ever 
since the close of the War. Even our 
own attitude toward Europe has been 
one of suspicion. At this moment the 
difficulties in the League of Nations 
are largely the result of such feelings 
rather than of reason. 

The importance of public opinion 
in international affairs has been great- 
ly increased during the last fifty 
years by the rising tide of democracy 
throughout the world. The right of 
the people to rule has been more 
widely recognized than ever before. 
General acceptance of the idea of uni- 
versal suffrage for men has been fol- 
lowed by the granting of the vote to 
women. With the entrance of the 
United States into the War, the strug- 
gle was heralded as a mighty effort 
‘*to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.”’ 

The rise of cheap newspapers 
with large circulations among the 
masses coincided with the growth 
of the democratic ideal in govern- 
ment. The first successful penny 
newspaper in the world—the New 
York Sun—appeared in 1833, and 
was soon followed by other similar 
papers not only in New York City 
but in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
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Baltimore. This sudden appearance 
of low-priced dailies for the masses 
was due to several causes. Chief 
among these was the growing class 
consciousness of the workers. This 
was manifested by the organization 
of the first trade unions. Efforts to 
secure the right to vote for a larger 
proportion of American citizens had 
resulted in the removal of property 
holding as a qualification for voting 
by several of the states. Similar agi- 
tation in England led to the Reform 
Bill of 1832. In England, however, 
cheap newspapers were impossible be- 
cause of the taxes on newspapers 
themselves, on their advertisements, 
and on the paper on which they were 
printed. It was not until these so- 
called ‘‘taxes on knowledge’’ were re- 
moved during the second half of the 
nineteenth century that cheap news- 
papers for the masses were possible in 
England. 

Previous to the appearance of the 


American penny paper, newspapers 
in this country cost six cents a copy 
and were not sold on the streets. 
Hence the masses did not read news- 


papers. The older papers devoted 
much attention to political news that 
was interesting to the business and 
professional classes. 

The first small cheap papers paid 
little or no attention to political or 
economic questions, but depended up- 
on the humorous treatment of police 
court news and sensational reports of 
crimes and criminal trials to make a 
popular appeal. Their immediate suc- 
cess in securing mass circulation dem- 
onstrated that it was more profitable 
to appeal to the primitive feelings of 
the crowd than to the intelligence of 
the upper classes. Thus began the 
democratization of the press. 

The emergence of great editorial 
leaders, like Greeley, Raymond, and 
Bowles, during the discussion of the 
slavery issue changed the character of 
most of these early penny papers, and 


it was not until the close of the first 
decade after the Civil War that cheap 
popular newspapers reappeared in 
this country. 

In the ’70s and 80s low-priced eve- 
ning papers were established in Mid- 
dle Western cities, like Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Lou- 
is, and Kansas City to reach working- 
men and their wives who were too 
busy during the day to read the morn- 
ing papers. The success of these popu- 
lar evening papers is significant be- 
cause it marks the beginning of a 
movement that has resulted in dom- 
inance of evening papers over the 
morning papers, and that has greatly 
changed the character of the contents 
of newspapers. 

The outstanding examples of news- 
papers that sought to reach the mass- 
es, however, were to be found in New 
York City. There Joseph Pulitzer 
in the ’80s transformed the World 
from a well-edited but run-down jour- 
nal into an aggressive, crusading, 
sensational paper that in a few years 
secured the largest circulation in this 
country. Pulitzer combined in the 
World sensational news with a vigor- 
ous editorial policy. He sought to 
build up a very large circulation by 
giving readers sensational news of ac- 
cidents, crimes, and scandal, and also 
to influence them through what, on 
the whole, was a sound editorial 
policy. 

How newspapers may exert a pow- 
erful influence for peace by combat- 
ting the spirit of jingoism, was shown 
by the World at the time of the Vene- 
zuela boundary dispute with England 
in 1895. Toward the close of that 
year an old controversy between 
Great Britain and Venezuela over 
the boundary line of British Guiana 
eame to a head, and Venezuela, ap- 
pealing for an application of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, succeeded in arousing 
considerable interest in the matter in 
the United States. Our national in- 
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terests, of course, were in no way af- 
fected by this dispute over the poses- 
sion of some 63,000 square miles of 
practically uninhabited territory that 
was of little or no value for any pur- 
pose. Nevertheless President Cleve- 
land, goaded by jingoes in and out of 
Congress, finally sent a belligerent 
note to England demanding that 
Great Britain arbitrate her differ- 
ences with Venezuela, and in a mes- 
sage to Congress urged that if this 
demand were refused, the United 
States should intervene and, if neces- 
sary fight to uphold the Venezuelan 
claims. Despite the disastrous effect 
of this threat of war on the Stock Ex- 
change, other leading New York 
papers, like the Sun, the Times, and 
the Tribune, supported the President. 
Only Godkin in the Evening Post and 
Pulitzer in the World took a strong 
stand against him. 

Not satisfied merely to state his 
own views through the World as to 
the ‘‘colossal crime’’ of a war between 
two great English-speaking nations, 
Pulitzer sent cable messages to many 
prominent leaders in England and 
Ireland asking for their opinions. 
This list of notables included the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, 
Lord Salisbury of the Foreign Of- 
fice, former Prime Minister Glad- 
stone, John Redmond, the Irish lead- 
er, and the English and Irish bishops 
and archbishops. All responded in 
unanimous opposition to war. In pub- 
lishing facsimiles of the cablegrams 
from these prominent men, the World 
for the first time in any newspaper 
used a banner headline across the 
top of the page. It read, ‘‘ Messages 
of Peace, Common Sense and Human- 
ity to the People of the United 
States.’’ 

That this laudable effort to prevent 
war did not meet with the approval 
of some of the leaders of both politic- 
al parties is shown by the fact that 
Secretary of State Olney, a demo- 
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erat, who had written the bellicose 
message to England, undertook to 
prove that Pulitzer’s actions in this 
matter were a violation of the law. 
citing against him a statute of 1799 
that provided a heavy fine and im. 
prisonment for ‘‘any citizen of the 
United States, who, without permis. 
sion of the Government’’ carried on 
‘‘any verbal correspondence with any 
foreign government... . in relation 
to any controversy with the United 
States. In the Senate Henry Cabot 
Lodge, a Republican, quoted the same 
statute against Pulitzer. But, as the 
jingo spirit subsided, the country re- 
alized the truth of the famous phrase 
in Gladstone’s reply to Pulitzer’s 
cable message, ‘‘Only common sense is 
required,’’ and war was averted. 

In 1895 William Randolph Hearst 
entered the New York newspaper 
field by purchasing the New York 
Journal, in which he soon outdid Pu- 
litzer both in sensationalism and in 
vigorous editorial appeals to the 
masses. In the ensuing competition 
between the World and the Journal, 
the price of each was reduced to one 
cent a copy, and the circulation of 
both papers went up to unprecedented 
figures. As a result of the rivalry be- 
tween these two cheap, popular pa- 
pers, we have the addition to their 
Sunday issues of the first colored 
‘‘eomies,’’ the first colored magazine 
sections, and the first sensationalized 
special articles. 

That newspapers of large circula- 
tion among the masses may exert 
strong influence in arousing the war 
spirit was demonstrated by the 
World and the Journal during the 
events leading up to the Spanish- 
American War. Spanish oppression 
of Cuba had been a source of irrita- 
tion in this country for many years 
previous to 1898, but the inhuman 
methods employed by Spain to put 
down a Cuban revolution, fanned the 
flames of jingoism that had been 
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smouldering in the United States 
since the threat of war with Great 
Britain over the Venezuelan bound- 
ary dispute. Scarcely more than a 
year after Mr. Hearst bought the 
Journal, that paper began its agita- 
tion to free Cuba. Late in 1896, it 
sent out to the governors of all states 
a letter in which it asked whether or 
not they favored intervention by this 
country in the Cuban revolution, and 
‘how many volunteers’’ their states 
would ‘‘probably furnish for sea and 
land forces respectively in case of a 
war with a foreign power.’’ The re- 
sults of this canvass were printed con- 
spicuously on the front page of its 
Sunday edition. 


During the year 1897 the Journal 
kept before its readers the possibility 
of forcible intervention by the Umted 
States in the Cuban revolution 
through the publication in its columns 
of articles from Cuba written by its 
special correspondent, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis; of sketches of Spanish 
cruelty in Cuba drawn by its special 
artist, Frederick Remington; of 
stories and pictures of the rescue 
through the Journal’s efforts of a 
young woman patriot in Cuba who 
had been imprisoned by the Spanish 
commander; and of news of the 
oppression of Cuban patriots and 
their families under the Spanish 
general, ‘‘Butcher’’ Weyler. 


Despite the efforts of the Journal to 
stir up publie opinion in favor of in- 
tervention in Cuba, war would doubt- 
less have been averted if the United 
States battleship ‘‘Maine’’ had not 
been blown up in the harbor of 
Havana. This untoward event was 
seized upon by both the World and 
the Journal as an opportunity to 
“play up’’ the news by the most 
striking typographical devices ever 
before employed by any newspaper. 
Large ‘‘streamer’’ headlines across 
the top of the pages and full-page 
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illustrations were employed for the 
first time, day after day. The Journal 
offered a reward of $50,000 ‘‘for in- 
formation, furnished to it exclusive- 
ly,’’ that would ‘‘eonvict the person 
or persons who sank the Maine.’’ In 
the same edition it printed a 
‘*streamer’’ head across the front 
page, which read ‘‘ Destruction of the 
War Ship Maine Was the Work of an 
Enemy.’’ Every possible device was 
used to arouse the spirit of jingoism. 

TheWorld treated the news in al- 
most as striking a manner but editor- 
ially it counselled patience and mode- 
ration until investigation should re- 
veal the cause of the disaster. When 
after two months, the results of the 
investigation proved inconclusive, the 
World urged a ‘‘short and sharp’’ 
war to free the oppressed Cubans. In 
view of Pulitzer’s vigorous fight for 
arbitration on two previous occasions 
when differences had arisen between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
this demand for war with Spain 
seemed a complete reversal of policy. 
There were two reasons for this 
change. One was the fact that human 
liberty was at stake. The other was 
to be found in the sharp rivalry be- 
tween the World and the Journal. 
Pulitzer, as he afterwards confessed, 
thought that war would arouse wide- 
spread interest and would give him 
an opportunity to test its effect on 
the World’s circulation. 

The agitation for war and the war 
itself increased tremendously the cir- 
culation of both papers. Each circu- 
lated daily from a million and a quar- 
ter to a million and a half copies. For 
some months after the close of hostili- 
ties the circulation of each paper re- 
mained at over a million copies daily. 


To the sober-minded journalist, 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin, editor of 
the New York Evening Post and of 
the Nation, the course of these two 
examples of ‘‘yellow journals’’ 
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seemed despicable. In the Evening 
Post he wrote before war was de- 
clared : 

Nothing so disgraceful as the be- 
havior of two of these newspapers this 
week has been known in the history 
of American journalism. Gross mis- 
representation of the facts, deliberate 
invention of tales caleulated to excite 
the public, and wanton recklessness 
in the construction of headlines which 
even outdid these inventions have 
combined to make the issues of the 
most widely circulated newspapers 
firebrands scattered broadcast 
throughout the country. ... It is a 
erying shame that men should work 
such mischief simply in order to sell 
more papers. 

American newspapers, however, 
have not stood alone in exerting a 
powerful influence on public opinion 
in questions of peace and war. In 
England it was not until the last of 
the ‘‘taxes on knowledge’’ had been 
repealed, and until the Education Act 
of 1870 had increased the size of the 
reading public that cheap popular 
newspapers were possible. Lord 
Northcliffe, then Alfred Harmsworth, 
always an admirer of American News- 
paper methods, did for English jour- 
nalism what Pulitzer and Hearst had 
done for journalism in this country. 
Beginning with his Evening News in 
1894 and continuing with his Daily 
Mail in 1896, and the Daily Mirror in 
1904, he gave England new types of 
newspapers. Lord Northcliffe once 
said ‘‘When I came into the news- 
paper business in London, all London 
dailies were produced with an eye 
to about a quarter of a million people. 
I came to produce papers for the re- 
maining forty million.’’ Lord Salis- 
bury characterized the Daily Mail as 
a newspaper ‘‘written by office-boys 
for office-boys.’’ When, following the 
suecess of the Daily Mail, Northcliffe 
launched his Daily Mirror as a first 
half-penny ‘‘tabloid picture paper,”’ 
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Lord Salisbury remarked that ‘‘hay. 
ing invented a daily for those who 
cannot think, Mr. Harmsworth has 
now invented a daily for those who 
cannot read.’’ Surly no greater tri. 
bute could be paid to a newspaper 
publisher who sought the largest poss. 
ible circulation among the masses, 
After Northcliffe secured control of 
the London Times in 1906, he pos. 
sessed various types of newspapers 
that were read by all classes in every 
part of Great Britain. 

The motto of the Daily Mail from 
the beginning was ‘‘ Empire First and 
Parish afterwards.’’ The main cause 
of the paper’s success in its early 
years was attributed to the fact that 
it was ‘‘the embodiment and moutb- 
piece of the Imperial idea.’’ From 
its inception in 1896 until the begin- 
ning of the Boer War three years 
later it sought to keep before the Eng- 
lish people the grievances of the Eng- 
lish settlers in the Transvaal, and 
took its stand with Cecil Rhodes 
whom it championed as a great 
patriot and Imperialist. The part that 
it took in stirring up public opinion 
during the Boer War was not unlike 
that which it played during the 
World War. 

For many years before 1914, it 
harped on the menace of German 
militarism. As to its activities in 
warning the English people of the 
danger that it foresaw and in urging 
adequate preparation, the Daily Mail 
afterwards declared: 

It dispatched a succession of special 
correspondents to Germany to de- 
seribe her plans and the temper of 
her people ; it attempted to arouse the 
popular mind by publishing a big 
war novel; it engaged experts to tell 
what we must do to be ready. It con- 
sistently stood up for a strong Navy, 
an Army adequate to meet the Ger- 
mans in the field, and a real Air 
Force. It exposed German methods 


of espionage... . 
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As early as 1900, the Daily Mail 
caid editorially ‘‘this is our hour of 
preparation; tomorrow may be the 
day of world-wide conflict.’’ In 1909 
Robert Blatchford, the well-known 
Socialist editor, who had been sent to 
Germany by the Daily Mail began the 
frst of his articles on the German 
peril with the words: 

I write these articles because I be- 
lieve that Germany is deliberately 
preparing to destroy the British Em- 
pire, and because I know that we are 
not able or ready to defend ourselves 
against a sudden and formidable at- 
tack... . I write in The Daily Mail 
in the hope of arousing the public 
from the fatal apathy and complace- 
ent optimism which blind them to 
the greatest peril the nation has ever 
been called upon to face. 

The influence of the Northcliffe 
press during the World War in 
overturning the Asquith ministry and 
in making Lloyd George prime minis- 


ter is still fresh in memory and need 
not be dwelt on at this time. In pass- 
ing, however, it may be interesting 
to call attention to one powerful, 
means of influencing public opinion 
possessed by the English press that is 
lacking in the United States—the con- 


tents-bill or poster. In the hands of 
every English newsboy and in front 
of every newsstand and shop where 
papers are sold, are conspicuously 
displayed these large sheets with the 
most striking piece of news of the day 
condensed into a few words printed 
in huge letters that make the type of 
the largest headline look puny. Of 
the psychological effect of these con- 
tents-bills in creating public opin- 
ion, Graham Wallas wrote in his 
Human Nature and Politics, pub- 
lished in 1909 : 

‘“... political parties try to give each 
other bad names by an organized sys- 
tem of mental suggestion. If the 
word ‘‘wastrel,’’ for instance, ap- 
pears in the contents bills of the 


Daily Mail one morning as the name 
for the Progressives during a County 
Council election, a person riding on 
an omnibus from Putney to the Bank 
will see it half-consciously at least a 
hundred times, and will have formed 
a fairly stable mental association by 
the end of the journey. If he re- 
flected, he would know that only one 
person has once decided to use the 
word, but he does not reflect, and 
the effect on him is the same as if a 
hundred persons had used it inde- 
pendently of each other. The con- 
tents bills, indeed, of newspapers, 
which were originally short and pithy 
merely for considerations of space, 
have developed in a way which 
threatens to turn our streets (like the 
advertisement pages of an American 
magazine) into a psychological la- 
boratory for the unconscious produc- 
tion of permanent associations. 
‘“*Another German Insult,’’ ‘‘Keir 
Hardie’s Crime,’’ ‘‘Balfour Backs 
Down’’ are intended to stick and do 
stick in the mind as ready-made opin- 
ions.”’ 

In the campaign of the Northcliffe 
papers against the vrime minister 
during the war, an Evening News 
contents bill read ‘‘ Asquith the Wob- 
bler.’’ By ringing the changes on 
the words ‘‘wobble’’ and ‘‘muddle’”’ 
in referring to Asquith in their con- 
tents bills, these papers were able to 
undermine the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the Asquith cabinet, even 
though many persons who read the 
bills were not readers of any of the 
Northcliffe papers. 

These few examples of the way in 
which newspapers have influenced 
publie opinion in national and inter- 
national affairs make it evident that 
they may be powerful agents for good 
or for ill in working for peace and 
mutual understanding or for jealousy, 
hatred, and misunderstanding be- 
tween nations. It remains to consider 
how far newspapers may become the 
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means of creating good will and may 
dissipate the ignorance and misunder- 
standing that endanger the har- 
monious relations which should exist 
between nations. 

It is often said that, if newspapers 
would print more foreign news, day 
by day, readers of one nation would 
gain a better understanding of the 
character, ideals, and doings of other 
nations. Although such a proposal 
seems entirely logical, it is very 
doubtful whether, under present con- 
ditions, it really constitutes a feasi- 
ble solution for the problem. 

Let us look for a moment at con- 
ditions in our own country where 
newspaper reading is more general 
than in any other nation. Statistics 
show that the average person spends 
from twenty to thirty minutes in 
reading a newspaper. In so short a 
time it is obviously impossible to 
do more than glance at much of the 
news. Many persons merely scan the 
headlines and read superficially such 
news as seems most interesting. Local 
news is likely to receive the most at- 
tention from the average reader be- 
cause it concerns matters with which 
he is familiar and which often affect 
directly or indirectly his home and 
his business interests. Separated as 
the United States is from other na- 
tions by the two oceans, most readers 
are not familiar with conditions 
abroad and hence have little interest 
in foreign news unless it is directly 
connected with American affairs. So, 
too, the rapid pace and high nervous 
tension everywhere manifested in 
modern life are not conducive to the 
sustained mental effort necessary to 
read and assimilate comprehensive 
news reports concerning significant 
social, political, and economic move- 
ments, at home and abroad. In short, 
most men and women do not devote 
enough time or°enough mental effort 
to informing themselves in more than 
a very superficial way about what is 


going on in the world at large. Even 
if the average newspaper published 
much more news and more editorials 
interpreting foreign affairs, it is ex. 
tremely doubtful whether most news. 
paper readers would take the time 
and make the mental effort necessary 
to read what the editors had _pro- 
vided. 

It should also be recalled that the 
overwhelming majority of our news- 
papers are evening papers, and that 
this affects the character of their 
contents. After the day’s work is 
over most men and women are tired 
and seek relaxation and entertain- 
ment, rather than information and in. 
struction. Today the three easily 
available sources of entertainment in 
the evening are newspapers, motion 
pictures and radio receiving sets. As 
rivals of such attractions as the 
‘movies’? and radio programs, the 
evening paper must present its con- 
tents in a bright, interesting, and 
entertaining manner. The drama 
of life as it is found in news of 
accidents, crimes, and scandal has 
the perennial appeal that is lacking 
in almost all news events in the 
world of international affairs. Thus 
the melodrama of the ‘‘movies’’ and 
the ‘‘jazz’’ of radio programs have 
come to have their counterparts 
in the news and features of our eve- 
ning papers. 

Another indication of popular taste 
in newspapers is to be found in the 
success of the daily ‘‘tabloid’’ illus- 
trated papers that have sprung up 
during the last few years in many 
American cities. The first of these, 
the Daily News, was started six years 
ago in New York City by the pub- 
lishers of the Chicago Tribune. It 
was plainly: modeled on Northceliffe’s 
Daily Mirror which had achieved a 
circulation of a million copies a day 
since its establishment in London in 
1904. In the face of competition from 
other old, well-established morning 
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papers in New York, like the Times, 
the Tribune, the Herald (since com- 
hined with the Tribune), the World, 
and the American, the Daily News 
within six and a half years has at- 
tained to a daily circulation of over a 
million copies, the largest circulation 
in the United States. After the suc- 
cess of this type of paper seemed as- 
sured, Mr. Hearst launched a similar 
“tabloid’’ in New York, the Daily 
Mirror, and not long after, Bernarr 
Maefadden, who had made a fortune 
as a publisher of physical culture and 
popular fiction magazines, entered 
the New York evening field with a pa- 
per of the same kind. Within the last 
two years daily ‘‘tabloid picture pa- 
pers’? have been established in other 
cities, including San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Washington, and Buf- 
falo. Doubtless the next few years will 
witness the appearance of many more 
of them in a number of American 
cities. 

The secret of the success of these 
‘tabloids’ lies in the ease and rapid- 
ity with which the facts of the day’s 
news can be gleaned from pictures, 
and from the short, concise news re- 
ports. Moreover the pictures and 
news stories are largely of the ‘‘hu- 
man interest’’ type that make a 
general appeal. Foreign news receives 
scant attention. Since the pages are 
less than half the size of those of 
regular newspapers, the ‘‘tabloids’’ 
can be read easily in the subway or 
surface cars, on suburban trains, or 
under any of the other crowded con- 
ditions where city workers try to get 
a smattering of what is going on in 
the world. To expect readers to ob- 
tain any adequate ideas of complex 
political or economic situations from 
pictures and condensed items of news 
is to expect the impossible. Neverthe- 
less millions of men and women voters 
are reading these papers every day 
in cities all over the country. 


Critics of the press often forget 
that newspaper publishing is a highly 
competitive business. To succeed a 
newspaper must give readers what 
they will read. If it fails to do so, 
other papers are available to supply 
the demand. Besides we expect to get 
the day’s news and all the other fea- 
tures of the present-day newspaper 
for the sum of two or three cents. If, 
as someone has suggested, we were 
willing to pay as much for a copy of 
our daily paper as we pay for a good 
cigar or an ice cream soda, we might 
have a newspaper that could afford 
to give a large amount of foreign 
news even if only a limited number 
of readers were interested in it. At 
their present ridiculously low price, 
newspapers derive only one-third or 
one-fourth of their revenue from cir- 
eulation and two-thirds or three- 
fourths from advertising. In order 
to succeed under such conditions a 
newspaper must constantly strive to 
get the largest possible circulation, 
not because circulation itself is a 
source of great profit, but because cir- 
culation is essential in order to se- 
cure advertising. Generally speaking 
the volume of advertising in a news- 
paper and the price that the paper 
can charge for its advertisements are 
determined by the size of the circula- 
tion. In seeking to obtain the largest 
possible circulation, a newspaper 
must consider what the majority of 
men and women want to read. Such 
news and features as make the widest 
appeal naturally are considered the 
best circulation builders. Human na- 
ture being what it is, the drama of 
the day’s news as it is found in stories 
of accidents, crimes, and scandal can 
be depended on to interest a much 
larger proportion of the people than 
can comprehensive reports of signi- 
ficant foreign events. 

The preponderance of evening ‘pa- 
pers over morning papers, which has 
been one of the outstanding changes 
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in American journalism during the 
last quarter of a century, is the result 
of the importance of advertising as 
the source of a newspaper’s revenue. 
Women, it is estimated, do 90 per cent 
of the buying of the commodities ad- 
vertised in the average newspaper. 
To be successful, therefore, advertise- 
ments must be read by women, as the 
purchasing agents of their families. 
Most women cannot find time to read 
a newspaper until evening. Then 
they ean look over the advertisements 
carefully and plan their next day’s 
shopping. The result has been a 
steady increase in the number of eve- 
ning papers, because advertisers nat- 
urally prefer to have their advertis- 
ing read by women. With the rise 
of evening papers, there has been a 
marked decline in the number of 
morning papers. In Chicago, for 
example, there were six morning 
papers a generation ago; today there 
are only two. In the evening field in 


Chicago, on the other hand, four pa- 
pers have continued successfully dur- 


ing the last twenty-five years. Many 
large cities now have only one morn- 
ing paper, including Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans and Atlanta. All of these 
cities support two or more evening 
papers. The way in which the con- 
tents of newspapers have been af- 
fected by the fact that they are read 
in the evening has already been 
pointed out. 

The whole situation in regard to the 
present-day newspaper was summed 
up by Norman Angell, the English 
publicist, several years ago when, in 
a little book entitled, The Press and 
the Organization of Society, he wrote: 

In a civilization increasingly com- 
plex and difficult to manage, demand- 
ing not only a rising level of intelli- 
gence but of character—the capacity 
to discipline certain instincts which, 
undisciplined, become anti-social and 


destructive — newspapers are com. 
pelled for the profits which are the 
condition of their existence, increas. 
ingly to appeal to the most easily 
aroused interests of readers; to pan- 
der to the instincts and emotions that 
ean be most rapidly excited, to the 
‘first’? instead of the ‘‘second” 
thought, irrespective of the social out- 
come of the tendency or temper thus 
created. Since the most rapidly 
aroused emotion is often the most 
anti-social, and the first thought, as 
opposed to the second, a prejudice, 
this process sets up a progressive de- 
basement of the public mind and 
judgment ; of that capacity to decide 
wisely and truly which is, in the last 
resort, the thing upon which the well- 
working of society must depend. 

In short, the problems of the press 
and of public opinion are only parts 
of the much larger problem of demo- 
cratic government. The old idea that 
if men and women were granted the 
right to vote, they would take a keen 
interest in government, has proved to 
be wrong. In this country, for ex- 
ample, one of the surprising develop- 
ments in the last thirty years has 
been the steady decrease in the voting. 
In the presidential election of 1896 it 
has been estimated that fully 80 per 
eent of qualified voters cast their 
ballots. In each succeeding presiden- 
tial election there has been a steady 
decrease in the percentage, until in 
the last election only about 50 per 
cent of the eligible vote was polled. 
The failure of approximately half the 
electorate to cast their ballots in the 
last two presidential elections would 
seem to indicate wide-spread apathy 
on the part of citizens in matters of 
government. Newspapers cannot be 
blamed for: this lack of interest in 
elections, because they have joined 
heartily in the nation-wide campaigns 
instituted by various organizations to 
get out the vote. : 

In this connection it is interesting 
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to note that in the United States, 
where practically everyone reads a 
daily newspaper, only half the elec- 
torate votes, whereas in European 
countries, where newspapers are 
much less generally read, from 75 to 
85 per cent of the qualified electors 
vote. 

A similar condition has prevailed 
in our primary elections to nominate 
candidates. The primaries were hailed 
by reformers as the best means of 
doing away with the packed caucus, 
and machine-made slates, but experi- 
ence has shown that less than one- 
tenth of the qualified voters take the 
trouble to express their preferences 
at the primaries. Nevertheless news- 
papers almost without exception have 
urged upon voters the importance of 
going to the polls to nominate the 
best candidates. Since a large pro- 
portion of the men and women in this 
country are not sufficiently interested 
in candidates and in issues, it would 
seem that they also lack sufficient in- 
terest to inform themselves concern- 
ing men and measures by newspaper 
reading. Certainly newspapers pub- 
lish enough news and enough edi- 
torials before every primary and‘ 
every election to enable readers to 
inform themselves if they desired to 
do so. 

Perhaps the remedy for these con- 
ditions can be devised in connection 
with the education which practically 
all of our children, the citizens of to- 
morrow, receive in our public schools. 
If the boys and girls in school can be 
impressed with the importance of 
taking an intelligent interest in pub- 
lie affairs, we may succeed in over- 
coming the present apathy on the 
part of many citizens. Educators may 
find that the reading of newspapers 
in the school room will prove a valua- 
ble means of arousing interest in cur- 
rent problems, and that to teach chil- 
dren to read newspapers intelligently 
will prepare them to be better citi- 


zens. The experiment seems worth 
trying at least. 

Let us turn for a few moments 
from a consideration of the average 
newspaper and the average voter to 
the limited number of outstanding 
newspapers that give considerable 
space and prominence to foreign af- 
fairs and to the equally limited num- 
ber of citizens who take an intelligent 
interest in international problems. 

A few newspapers like the New 
York Times, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, and the Chicago Daily News, 
have a corps of foreign correspond- 
ents stationed at important points 
throughout the world to furnish signi- 
ficant news and interpretation of 
events and conditions abroad. Be- 
sides these special correspondents, 
these and other newspapers have the 
advantage of the world-wide news ser- 
vice furnished by the great press asso- 
ciations like the Associated Press, the 
United Press, and the International 
News Service. By means of the cable 
and wireless telegraphy and _tele- 
phony, news can now be flashed from 
one end of the world to the other in a 
few minutes. Within the last year 
the possibility of transmitting photo- 
graphs by wire and by wireless has 
been successfully demonstrated. Dur- 
ing the last month New York has been 
able to talk to London by wireless 
telephony. Never in the world’s his- 
tory have the possibilities of interna- 
tional communication been greater 
than they are today, and doubtless the 
immediate future will see even 
greater developments in this direc- 
tion. Moreover the economic depe- 
dence of nations, one upon the other, 
was never closer than it is today. 
Everything seems to have combined 
to make for better communication and 
closer relations between nations the 
world over. 

Leaders in business and politics are 
undoubtedly keenly interested in ob- 
taining reliable information concern- 
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ing international affairs. Newspapers 
that aim to appeal to this limited 
number of readers undertake to sup- 
ply them with accurate news of events 
and conditions in other countries. 
Through special correspondents and 
the service of press associations, such 
papers are printing, day by day, a 
considerable amount of foreign news. 

Thus far all is well. 

' But when we come to examine the 
conditions under which news is se- 
cured in most foreign countries, it 
becomes evident that there are serious 
limitations on the completeness and 
accuracy with which such news can 
be transmitted from one country to 
another. Because of the desire of 
every foreign government to be pre- 
sented in the most favorable light to 
the people, or at least to the leaders, 
in other countries, there is a not un- 
natural tendency to resent the send- 
ing out of news unfavorable to the 
nation or the government of the na- 
tion then in power. The result is that 
restrictions, direct or indirect, are 
often placed upon the transmission of 
news and upon jinterpretations of 
news by correspondents of newspa- 
pers and press associations. 

The stringent restrictions now in 
force in Russia and Italy concerning 
the sending out of news illustrate the 
extreme form of direct limitation on 
freedom of communication between 
these nations and the rest of the 
world. In Russia and Italy at the 
present time restrictions on the send- 
ing out of news is accompanied by 
drastic suppression of freedom of the 
press within the nation. Only such 
newspapers as support the govern- 
ment in power are being permitted to 
exist; all other papers have been 
wiped out. A government that feels 
that it can maintain itself only by 
suppressing all opposition newspa- 
pers, is likely to expell all correspon- 
dents who do not bow to its decision 
as to what news shall be transmitted 


to other nations. At present, there. 
fore, the only news that we can ob. 
tain from Italy and Russia directly 
is such as is favorable to the existing 
government in these countries. 

An indirect influence on the char. 
acter of foreign news is exerted by 
many countries, perhaps it may be 
said by all countries except the 
United States and England. The way 
that this indirect influence operates 
can be readily shown. If a correspon. 
dent sends out news or interpreta- 
tions of news that is unfavorable to 
the government in power, he is like- 
ly to find that official news sources 
will thereafter be closed to him. If 
he cannot get news directly from ofii- 
cial sources, his own position and that 
of his paper are seriously jeopardized. 
In order, therefore, to keep on friend- 
ly terms with those officials who have 
it in their power to furnish or with- 
hold official information, nothing is 
more natural than that a correspond- 
ent should avoid incurring the ill- 
will of those officials. To the extent 
that unfavorable news and comment 
is suppressed or that news and inter- 
pretation is colored so as to be favora- 
ble to the government and its policies, 
newspaper readers cannot get com- 
plete and accurate information re- 
garding events and conditions in 
other nations. 

The situation with regard to inter- 
ference with freedom of the press 
in other countries is not unlike that 
which existed in different parts of this 
country in times of strikes and lock- 
outs. When towns are practically 
owned and local government is con- 
trolled by coal mining companies or 
copper mining interests, or by manu- 
facturing concerns, local correspond- 
ents of newspapers and press associa- 
tions are afraid to send out the facts 
regarding events and conditions for 
fear of incurring the ill-will of those 
in control of their communities. A 
few years ago in the strike of 
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bituminous coal miners in West Vir- 
ginia, the reports sent out by the 
local representatives of the press asso- 
ejations were such that the New York 
World took a vigorous stand against 
the miners and in favor of the opera- 
tors. Then the editors grew suspicious 
of some of the news reports, and sent 
to the seat of trouble a special corres- 
pondent to investigate. After look- 
ing into conditions carefully, he re- 
turned to New York and wrote a 
series of articles giving the facts as he 
had found them. On the strength of 
this more complete and more accurate 
news, the New York World reversed 
its editorial policy completely, up- 
holding the miners and denouncing 
the tactics of the operators. Similar 
conditions prevailed in the coal strike 
in Colorado, in the Steel strike in 
Pennsylvania, and in the copper 
strike in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. If we cannot secure com- 
plete and accurate news concern- 
ing industrial disturbances under 
such conditions in our own country 
because of a virtual censorship by pri- 
vate interests, is it surprising that 
we cannot get the truth and the whole 
truth from other countries because of 
similar restrictions ? 

In an ideal world organization, it 
will be as necessary to guarantee in- 
ternational freedom of the press, as 
it is to insure complete liberty of the 
press within every nation. But until 
we are tolerant enough to be willing 
to suffer the truth to be told within a 
country—and even in our own coun- 
try we are not always willing to do 
this—we cannot hope for equal tolera- 
tion in the matter of the communica- 
tion of news from one nation to an- 
other. 

Although we all profess to believe 
in freedom of speech and in liberty 
of the press guaranteed by the 
Federal constitution and by the con- 
stitution of every state, these essen- 
tials of democratic government are 


constantly in jeopardy. We do not 
like to hear speeches or read reports 
of them in the newspapers, when the 
sentiments expressed run counter to 
our own beliefs. Since tolerance of 
new and different ideas has always 
been strong in every field of human 
endeavor, it is too much to expect 
that it can soon be eradicated. 

The persistence of intolerance, how- 
ever, affects the editorial policies of 
newspapers with reference to interna- 
tional questions as it does in all other 
issues. If a newspaper is to retain 
its readers, the editorial writers must 
consider carefully the traditions, ha- 
bits of thought, prejudices, and be- 
liefs of the persons whom he is trying 
to influence. To advocate unpopular 
causes, of the truth and justice of 
which the editor may be firmly con- 
vineed generally means to alienate a 
considerable body of readers. Most 
readers are not interested in the 
truth if it seems to go counter to their 
traditional ideas and beliefs. Since 
the newspaper is an institution that 
depends on its circulation for its suc- 
cess, editors and publishers not un- 
naturally hesitate about supporting 
men and measures that are known to 
be unpopular. 

This should not mean that newspa- 
pers cannot assume leadership, but an 
editor like any other successful leader 
must keep in touch with those that he 
would lead. He must not get so far in 
advance of his followers that they no 
longer recognize him as their leader. 
In a word, editorial leadership is sub- 
ject to the same limitations as any 
other type of leadership. 

When a wave of jingoism, of false 
patriotism sweeps through a nation, 
it takes the highest type of courage 
on the part of a newspaper to try to 
stem the tide that may plunge the 
nation into war. Such a newspaper 
will be charged with white-livered 
pacificism by 100-per cent patriots 
and may lose many of its readers. But 
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courageous editors will doubtless fight 
the good fight again. Other editors 
and other newspapers will bend be- 
fore popular clamour as others before. 
them have done and will profit by 
their subservience to the will of the 
crowd. And both of these types of 
newspapers have their counterparts 
in the political leaders of the hour. 


In this necessarily brief analysis of 
the relation of the press and public 
opinion to international affairs, all 
that has been attempted is a realistic 
picture of conditions as they are. If 
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the picture is not flattering to journa. 
lism or to democratic government, it 
does not mean that we cannot con- 
tinue to be idealists optimistic that 
the future will solve these complex 
problems. After all the newspaper is 
only a human institution, and its 
readers are only human beings. Both 
manifest the virtues and the defects 
of our common human nature. As 
soon as we have better men and wo- 
men, better newspaper readers, we 
shall have better newspapers, a better 
democracy, and better international 
relations. 


The Conscience of the Newspaper, 
by Professor Flint of the University 
of Kansas, is very evidently the re- 
sult of many years of painstaking 
labor. The book contains the views 
of hundreds of journalists on hun- 
dreds of ethical questions, and it re- 
cords hundreds of cases that have 
been handled by newspapers in all 
sorts of communities. 


The book has been described as the 
first to introduce the case system into 
journalism. This description may be 
a little misleading to those who are 
familiar with the sort of case books 
used by law students. Mr. Flint’s 
eases are for the most part short and 
are usually decided without any very 
detailed argument. This is a typical 
example. 


CasE.—The secret proceedings of 
a grand jury ‘‘leaked out’’ and a 
newspaper forecast the action to be 
taken. The responsible editor was 
sent to jail for thirty days. He 
was regarded as a martyr to the 
cause of good journalism, becoming 
something of a popular hero. 


Has a Newspaper a Conscience? 


By Wituiam S. Mauussy 


CoMMENT.—If, as seems reason- 
able, secrecy in grand jury pro- 
ceedings is necessary in the admin- 
istration of the law. it is difficult 
to appreciate wherein this paper 
contributed anything to social well 
being. 


The first part of the book in which 
most of the cases appear begins with 
a survey of criticisms of the press, 
and then discusses such matters as 
accuracy, distortion, suppression, ete. 
Part II treats of The Nature and 
Functions of Journalism, Traditions 
and Tendencies in Journalism, News- 
paper Individuality and _ Policies, 
Newspaper Influence, and Profession- 
al Obligations to the Community. 
Part III and the appendix reprint 
the better known codes of ethics and 
discuss the general question of The 
Newspaper of Tomorrow. 


If this review were being written 
according to Mr. Flint’s system, the 
foregoing would be the ‘‘case.’’ And 
now for the ‘‘comment.’’ 

Students at the University of Iowa 
who are using The Conscience of the 
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Newspaper as a text book in a course 
taught by Professor Frederick J. La- 
zell like it. Mr. Lazell is even more 
enthusiastic about the book than are 
the students, although they are as en- 
thusiastie as perhaps is becoming for 
students to be over a text book. The 
only objection I have heard men- 
tioned by any of those who are using 
the book here is that the cases are 
sometimes uninteresting because not 
enough facts are given. Both teacher 
and pupils like the orderly arrange- 
ment of the book and the ‘‘this is 
true for the following three reasons’’ 
style in which it is written. 

I suppose that the book will invite 
comparison in the minds of teachers 


of journalism with Mr. Crawford's 
book on Ethics of Journalism and 
with some or all of Mr. Lippman’s 
books, Liberty and the News, Public 
Opinion, and The Phantom Public. 
These books of Mr. Crawford’s and 
Mr. Lippmann’s make me think of a 
young prince, mounted on a milk 
white steed, bearing a slender, flam- 
ing sword in his hand, and eagerly 
searching for dragons. Mr. Flint’s 
book makes me think of a sober, solid, 
and righteous business man who is a 
pillar in the ‘‘service’’ club of his 
town, who perhaps passes the plate on 
Sunday in the church, but who knows 
that there aren’t any dragons nowa- 
days. 


Sigma Delta Chi Progress 


Eorror’s Note: This report was made by na- 

tional officers after a careful study of the com- 

nent of teachers of journalism at the New 
York convention. 

r anything wrong with Sigma Delta 

Chi? 

Criticisms—adverse and favorable, un- 
friendly and friendly—recently leveled at 
“Journalism Fraternities” have centered 
chiefly on Sigma Delta Chi as dominant 
in its field. Some of the criticism, as 
applied to Sigma Delta Chi, is sound; 
some of it is unsound either because it is 
predicated on conditions in a single chap- 
ter or college, or because it is based on 
misunderstanding of the prevailing poli- 
cies of the organization and the purposes 
underlying them. 

Criticism is a good thing because it 
stimulates analysis of acts and motives. 
What follows herein is not intended as 
a reply to criticism but is intended to 
be in the nature of an introspective 
analysis. Its purpose is to familiarize 
members and others with the aims and 
progress of Sigma Delta Chi. It will 
afford opportunity for examination of our 
acts with full knowledge of our motives 
and for measurment of the value of our 
goals and the distance we have pro- 
gressed toward them. 

It is necessary to bear in mind in 
testing the soundness of what is pictured 
herein that it is descriptive of NATIONAL 


conditions rather than of those on any 
individual campus and that distinction 
must be made between those things which 
are OrGANIc and those which should be 
regarded as purely FUNCTIONAL. 

An oapen-minded discussion of Sigma 
Delta Chi’s aims and progress demands 
that certain facts of a historical nature 
relating to its development be taken into 
consideration. These facts constitute 
background and are necessary to a clear 
understanding of the organization as it 
is today and of its more recent policies 
and present needs. 

The first School of Journalism matri- 
culated its first class in 1909. In the 
same year Sigma Delta Chi was founded 
at De Pauw University. The origin of 
the fraternity may be said therefore to 
have been co-incident with that of jour- 
nalistic instruction. Its growth has fol- 
lowed the spread of teaching of journa- 
lism. Its development in a sense par- 
allels the success and mistakes in the de- 
velopment of such instruction. If the 
latter is today not entirely sure that it 
has found itself; if schools are finding 
it desirable to discontinue journalism 
entirely; if it is being learned that col- 
lege press bureaus do not serve the pur- 
pose of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism; and if major changes in the na- 
ture of the curriculum are being general- 
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ly discussed as advisable; all of which 
are true; it is little wonder that Sigma 
Delta Chi has had a high mortality 
among its chapters in the smaller schools 
and finds itself still with a few that have 
difficulty living up to present day require- 
ments. Nevertheless, it is that early ex- 
pansion that gave Sigma Delta Chi its 
present day dominance. 

In the beginning the fraternity was 
“honorary.” Professionalism was then 
not sufficiently developed in the schools 
to support a “national” on any other 
basis. As an honorary, however, it 
played an important part in certain 
schools in securing professional instruc- 
tion for those schools. In 1916 the de- 
sirability of professional requirements 
for membership was recognized when the 
Missouri convention changed the title 
Honorary Journalistic Fraternity, to 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity. But 
the Great War intervened, however, to 
prevent any great alteration in the 
character of membership and as late as 
1922 certain chapters failed to realize the 
change and designated themselves as 
honorary. This is not surprising when it 
is recalled that many chapters were near- 
ly extinct during the war, and that 
several national conventions—at which 
policies and ideas are established—had to 
be abandoned. 

The influences and movements now cur- 
rent came into being therefore after the 
first year or two of the present decade. 
Sigma Delta Chi compared with fraterni- 
ties of other professions is young, just 
17 years old. It has now been ten years 
since the need for reconstruction of its 
earliest foundations was first discerned 
but due to circumstances entirely un- 
avoidable the present developments have 
a history of not to exceed 4 or 5 years. 
Since it usually requires a year or two 
years to establish firmly a change in 
policy and to note the success or failure 
of new requirements, the brevity of this 
reconstruction period is particularly sig- 
nificant. 

This series of facts is presented not 
by way of apology or excuse, but to per- 
mit clear understanding of what follows. 
Apology by Sigma Delta Chi for its re- 
cord, whatever mistakes it may contain, 
would be as inappropriate as apology for 
journalism teaching itself. To the con- 
trary, Sigma Delta Chi rejoices in hav- 
ing been a pioneer; is gratified in its 
position and its achievements; and recog- 
nizing that constantly changing condi- 
tions constantly demand changes, be- 


lieves in its ability to meet new situa. 
tions and finds hope in its prospects ang 
opportunities for future service. At no 
time in its history has the apparent 
future of Sigma Delta Chi warranted the 
degree of allegiance and support that 
it does today. 

The purposes of Sigma Delta Chi are 
those expressed by its founders. They are 
defined in the “preamble and object” of 
the Constitution: 

1. “To associate college journalists of 
talent, truth and energy into a more 
intimately organized unit of good fel- 
lowship.” 

2. “To assist the members in acquiring 
the noblest principles of journalism 
and to co-operate with them in this 
field.” 

3. “To advance the standards of the 
press by fostering a higher ethical 
code, thus increasing its value as an 
uplifting social agency.” 

The foregoing statements of purpose 
have the characteristic breadth of scope 
desirable and necessary to all constitu- 
tional expressions that endure through 
changing years. They are specific. They 
name the task, though not the tool. They 
are sufficiently nonrestrictive to permit 
a wide variety of activity looking toward 
the fulfillment of the objects expressed. 
The uniting in membership and friend- 
ship of journalists capable of receiving 
high ideals, and the development of ideal- 
istic principles both on the campus and 
in the profession of journalism certainly 
offer Sigma Delta Chi a thousand-fold op- 
portunity for service to members and 
to journalism. Sigma Delta Chi regards 
service to journalism as service to Hu- 
manity. 

Let us look then at Sigma Delta Chi 
organically and functionally to see what 
it is doing to fulfill its purposes! Let us 
notice what of its purposes it is not ful- 
filling! Let us observe how what it is 
and what it is doing are related to its 
purposes! 

Membership is the life blood, the soul 
and body, the being of a fraternity. Mem- 
bership is the fratenity. The fraternity 
functions or fails with the number or 
the quality of its members. There is 
therefore no question of as much import- 
ance to such an organization as that of 
membership. In Sigma Delta Chi, because 
it is a professional society, character of 
members is vital rather than number of 
members. By character of members 


we refer to their professional fitness for 
association together as well as their 
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scholastic talent, their energy and their 
moral qualifications. 

Of obviously underlying importance in 
the selection of a suitable membership, 
however, is the question of location of 
chapters. To convey the point by a far- 
fetched illustration, a chapter of a pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity could 
not be maintained in a medical school. 
“active chapters” of Sigma Delta Chi, ac- 
cording to Section 1, Article V of the 
Constitution, “may be established in uni- 
yersities and colleges where a college 
newspaper is published, and where in- 
struction in journalism is firmly estab- 
lished in the curriculum.” This clause 
reflects the more modern professional re- 
quirements of the fraternity. As prev- 
iously stated, many charters were 
granted during the wave of enthusiasm 
among the colleges for courses in jour- 
nalism which now would not be consid- 
ered. Today a school must be as eligible 
as a petitioner. As evidence of the tend- 
encies to “tighten up” and expand more 
conservatively, the fraternity for the 
last few years has had an “expansion 
officer,” the 2nd VicePresident, usually a 
teacher of journalism competent to pass 
on eligibility because of his familiarity 
with curriculum and schools. Not only 
are Constitutional requirements more 
rigid, but inspection and investigation of 
petitioners are more thorougb. Each 
petition must be filed under certain de- 
finite rules and regulations. The result 
has been in some cases that local organi- 
zations desiring entrance have been com- 
pelled to change their entire character 
and personnel in order to conform to 
standard. 

Tightening up of membership require- 
ments along with charter requirements 
has resulted in the loss of several 
established chapters in recent years. It 
may prove necessary to drop others. At 
the opening of 1926, according to the ex- 
pansion officer: “Of the 38 chapters, 30 
are located at institutions with strong 
professional courses of study. Of the re- 
maining 8, four are too small to have 
professional schools, and the other four 
will probably have them within the next 
five years. * * * The four small schools 
** * cannot hold on much longer if the 
present standards are enforced.” 

Of the four “constitutional” classes of 
membership, “Active,” “Alumni,” “Asso- 
cite” and “National Honorary,” the chief 
concern is with the Active or Undergrad- 
uate. Actives automatically move into 
the Alumni class when college days end 


and the number of Associate and National 
Honorary members is comparatively 
small. 

The provisions under which Active 


members of Sigma Delta Chi are selected 
follow: 


Constitution, Article IV, Section 2:— 
“Active members shall be chosen 
from among those persons who are 
students in good standing in the col- 


lege or university where the chapter is 
established.” 


By-laws, Sections 27:— 

“The candidate for membership must 
give evidence of professional journalis- 
tic ability and must have done actual 
and proficient work in journalism, 
either in or out of college.” 


By-laws, Section 28:— 

“No person shall be initiated into the 
fraternity until he has signed a pledge 
in duplicate, indicating his decision to 
practice journalism in his life profes- 
sion. Such declaration shall be for- 
warded in the original to the Secretary 
of the fraternity, who shall record same 
with the enrollment papers, and no 
man shall be enrolled or registered as 
a member unless such pledge is filed 
with the Secretary. The chapter presi- 
dent shall attest the pledge and certify 
to the qualifications of the candidate 
and his suitability for membership.” 


Constitution :— 

“The term ‘journalism’ is defined by 
Sigma Delta Chi to include the follow- 
ing: 

“The direction of the editorial policy 
of, the editing of, and the writing for, 
hewspapers or periodicals.” 


Approved Active Chapter Constitution :— 
“This chapter shall have power to fix 
academic and professional qualifica- 
tions for membership in addition to 
those of the national organization by 
by-laws or amendments to this constitu- 
tion.” 

Since the character of undergraduate 
membership is all important, a slight 
digression may be pertinent and permiss- 
ible just here to consider the question of 
enforcement of these regulations. 

National policies are made by the un- 
dergraduates themselves in national con- 
vention and it is expected that it will 
be their purpose to carry them out and 
live up to such standards as they from 
time to time set for themselves. Reliance 
is placed therefore in the integrity of 
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Active members in the matter of elec- 
tions of new members. Beyond this the 
fraternity has no check except through 
the Chapter Advisors—or as they are bet- 
ter known, Faculty Advisors. While not 
looked upon by National officials as en- 
forcing officers they are expected to be 
all that the constitutional provision 
creating them implies: 


By-laws, Section 36:— 


“The Chapter Advisor shall be chosen 
from among the alumni or associate 
members of fraternity resident in the 
city in which the chapter is located. 
He shall preferably be a member of 
the faculty of school or department of 
journalism. He shall be charged with 
the duty of acting as advisor to the 
chapter at all times and as such he 

_ will be considered as the representa- 
tive of the Executive Council of the 
fraternity.” 


Returning to the further considera- 
tion of membership, other classes of 
members are provided for as fol- 
lows :— 


Constitution, Article IV:— 


Section 4: “Associate members shall 
be those elected from the profession of 
journalism either by active chapters or 
the Executive Council. An Associate 
member, elected by the Executive Coun- 
cil, may be assigned to a chapter with 
the unanimous consent of the chapter.” 

Section 5: “National Honorary mem- 
bers shall be men of high distinction 
in journalism and shall be elected only 
by the national convention. Nomina- 
tions for such election may be made to 
the national convention by Active or 
Alumni chapters, by delegates to the 
national convention or by the Execu- 
tive Council. Election shall be by unani- 
mous vote. Initiation of a National 
Honorary member shall be by the chap- 
ter designated for such purpose by the 
Executive council.” 


In bringing its members into the or- 
ganization Sigma Delta Chi fulfills its 
first purpose. Having members what does 
it do towards its second obligation? What 
does it do to assist them to acquire 
highest ideals and to cooperate with them 
in that field? 


Here again it is apparent that our 
earliest and most important concern is 
with our undergraduate membership. As 


the seeds of our influence are sown and 
take root on the campus, so must our 
idealism bear fruit in the practice of 
journalism! 

The existence of good is an influence 
for good! Sigma Delta Chi, standing foy 
the betterment of Journalism, is expected 
to serve as an inspiration to underclass. 
men, and it is intended that its reputa. 
tion shall be such that they shall aspire 
to join its ranks. Attainment of member. 
ship as a recognition of superior attain. 
ments and qualifications constitutes a 
mark of distinction and a source of pride, 
stimulating continued ambition and 
achievement. 

These are the first influences of Sigma 
Delta Chi on the campus. They are ip- 
tangible but should not be minimized ip 
importance. Nor should the next infiv- 
ence, which is the initiation, in which 
the idealism of the society is impressed 
upon unusually receptive minds through 
the ritual and the obligation therein as- 
sumed by the “candidate.” These lessons, 
even though the words be forgotten, are 
as time enduring as the influence of chap- 
ter and national fraternity traditions, 
familiarity with which is acquired during 
active membership. 

Most of our chapters undertake some 
activities of a beneficial nature, such as 
publishing a newspaper or magazine, pro- 
moting professional lectures, or possibly 
conducting contests and offering prizes 
for college or country newspaper enter- 
prise in journalism. Activities directly 
less beneficial in nature have been in- 
dulged in by some chapters, many times 
for the purpose of carrying‘on an activity, 
professional, but non-productive of reve- 
nue. Chapter activities, owing to vary- 
ing conditions on the different campuses, 
must necessarily be left to individual 
chapter ingenuity and initiative. The 
national convention, however, constitutes 
a place for exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences relating to activities, and the sub- 
ject has frequently been given a great 
deal of consideration, both in committee 
and on the floor of the convention. The 
report of the committee of the 1923 con- 
vention on chapter activities expressed 
what may be considered the national 
viewpoint on this subject. This report 
has been incorporated in the “Manual” 
for chapter officers and in part is as 
follows: 


“The chapter should: 


1. Try to keep the active membership in 
Journalistic work, by having them 
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actively engaged in that work during 
their school term. 

9, Encourage Journalism on its campus 
by: 

a. Furthering the interests of press 
clubs. 

b. Conducting reporters’ schools 
for publications and offering 
prizes for meritorious stories. 

ce. Endeavoring to build up more 
Journalistic courses in the 
school. 

d. Bringing Journalistic speakers 
to the school. 

9. Encourage high school Journalism by: 

a. Holding high school editors’ 
conventions. 

b. Awarding prizes for the best 
high school papers in the state 
or district. 

c. Establishing high school ex- 
change and criticism. 


4, Encourage Journalism in outside pa- 
pers, particularly in country weekly 
publications wherever the university 
and outside editors are in any way 
connected and wherever the strength 
of the chapters will permit. 

5. Publish chapter papers only under su- 
pervision of some faculty brother of 
Sigma Delta Chi. (Other provisions 
on this point are covered in the com- 
mittee on chapter publications.) 

6. The committee is of the opinion that 
the non-Journalistic activities should 
not be undertaken at the expense of 
the Journalistic and and would recom- 
mend the limiting of all university 
activities to two major functions each 
year. Attempts to undertake the man- 
agement of large campus affairs, such 
as stadium and Union drives, are to be 
discouraged.” 


Each chapter makes up a report of 
its activities during the year and submits 
this, along with a scrap book exhibit 
and other records of the chapter, for 
examination by the Executive Council. 
These documents are considered in com- 
petition with all other chapters of the fra- 
ternity for an award in the Chapter 
Efficiency Contest. The chapter showing 
the best record is presented with a 
large silver loving cup donated each year 
by one of the faculty members of the 
fraternity. The score card used in judg- 
ing this contest is presented here as evi- 
dence of the value of the various forms 
of chapter activity in the opinion of 
the national officers. 


Items of Contest New Score Basis. 
Character of Chapter Meetings 
Journalism Activities (three) 

National Relations 

Finance and Records 

Character of Membership 

General Activities 

Exhibit at National Convention... 4 


Total points 

*Reduced in value when membership 
qualifications were made more severe. 
See By-laws, Section 28. 

Such is the influence of the fraternity 
on the activities of its undergraduate 
members. But it would be unfair to 
leave the subject without touching upon 
the relationship of the faculty man to 
the student in such matters. This can 
be most adequately done in presenting 
two quotations from the recent teachers’ 
considerations of “the fraternity ques- 
tion.” The first of these is made in ref- 
erence to forms of activity by the fra- 
ternities, which in the report are con- 
sidered, to say the least, as carried too 
far. The critic says: 

“It is undoubtedly true, as was pointed 
out in one return, that these problems 
are merely the journalism department’s 
share in the general problem of student 
‘activities’. The point we wish to make 
here is that we ourselves cannot escape 
our share of responsibility for the char- 
acter of the tasks which the student as- 
sumes, and which take up so much of his 
spare time. * * * It is to be suspected 
that the professor of journalism often 
uses the student for departmental and 
administrative ends, and it may even be 
this same professor who is so graceless 
as to complain of these activities and dis- 
tractions. The most doubtful education- 
ally of the activities listed can perhaps 
be laid at the door of the journalism 
professor.” 

This quotation is presented, not in 
criticism of the teachers of journalism, 
but to emphasize the relationship between 
the teacher, the fraternity, and the stu- 
dent member, in the influence of Sigma 
Delta Chi activities on the member. A 
positive expression of the opportunity 
of faculty members in making the acti- 
vity influence of the fraternity what it 
should be, is in the second quotation as 
follows: 

To work out a professional program, 
one correspondent suggests, the under- 
graduates must have the fullest co-opera- 
tion of the teachers of journalism. ‘In 
fact’, he says, ‘the problem of making 
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the chapter an ideal chapter is largely 
one of faculty interest and guidance. A 
little investigation will show that there 
are chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, for in- 
stance, which are developing fine pro- 
fessional programs, and a little further 
investigation will disclose that interested 
faculty men are very largely responsible. 
Undergraduates are undergraduates after 
all, and their membership in a profes- 
sional fraternity is too brief for them to 
accomplish very much without the con- 
tinuing interest and guidance of their 
elders in the faculty. I would lay a large 
measure of responsibility for local chap- 
ter failure at the doors of the teachers 
of journalism’.” 

A further favorable influence on the 
member, which may be credited to the 
fraternity, lies in the out-of-the-classroom 
contact between member and instructor. 
Students and teachers are given opportu- 
nity to approach each other on a much 
more personal basis, and the member 
has opportunity to derive much from the 
personal contact with, and, indeed, from 
the personality of the teacher. 

All of these infiuences are more or less 
local. Although opportunities for direct 
help and influence by the national or- 
ganization are less frequent, efforts have 


been made in this direction with varying 


degrees of success. In 1922 the First 
Vice-President was made supervisor of 
chapter publications, and each chapter is 
expected to mail copies of its publications 
to him. If needed, his criticism is given 
to the chapter immediately, but, in any 
event, the general character of the work 
for the year is discussed in his report 
at national convention with a view to 
raising ideals and standards. 

The national convention itself carries 
with it an immensely inspiring influence 
for those who attend, for there the dele- 
gates get an impression of the aggregate 
efforts and progress being made toward 
our purposes, and an insight into the po- 
tentialities of an organization of the 
character of Sigma Delta Chi. 

There is inspiration also for the under- 
graduate in giving honor where honor is 
due. Sigma Delta Chi does this by elec- 
tion of men of high distinction in jour- 
nalism to honorary membership. While 
the election is always at convention, 
nominations may be made by the active 
chapters, which gives opportunity for 
discussion of the characteristics of the 
candidates which fit them for such recog- 
nition. 

In 1923 large prizes were awarded by 


officers of the iraternity for two sets of 
essays, one from undergraduate members 
and one from alumni members, on syh. 
jects intended to stress ethics of jour- 
nalism. These contests lead to the estab. 
lishment of the annual Past Presidents’ 
Prize Contest. This contest is open to 
any male student in any school in which 
Sigma Delta Chi has a chapter. Prizes 
aggregating $150 are donated to the fra. 
ternity by the two immediate past presi. 
dents, and are awarded for the best 
essays on designated professional sub. 
jects. 

The Iowa State chapter offers each 
year a gold watch to the winner of the 
International Reporter’s Contest. This 
contest is open to reporters on college 
publications. The basis of the award is 
the most meritorious piece of reporting 
or editorial effort, a summary of which 
is sent by responsible persons on the 
campus to the judging committee at the 
convention. 

For the purpose of stimulating better 
editorial writing in American collegiate 
journalism, and to establish an award 
in recognition of the meritorious services 
and ability of the author of the year’s 
best editorial appearing in a college 
newspaper, the DePauw Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi has created an annual Editorial 
Award. Candidates for the award must 
be unaergraduates regularly contributing 
to the editorial columns of a college news- 
paper, located on a campus where there 
is a chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. The 
subject of the editorial submitted by a 
candidate for the award shall have bear- 
ing upon some campus question or situa- 
tion, not of purely local interest. The 
editorial shall have appeared in a college 
newspaper during the college year pre- 
ceding the time of award, May. 

It is as yet too early to prophesy what 
success will attend the latest effort of 
Sigma Delta Chi to be of service in de 
veloping the ideals of its active mem- 
bers. During the present year, steps are 
being taken to put into operation a plan 
under which, in co-operation with the 
journalism departments, the active chap- 
ters can be supplied with suitable 
speakers on professional subjects. It is 
hoped that circuits can be arranged which 
will give every chapter, and every school 
at which there is a chapter, the benefit 
of this service. 

The fraternity magazine, THE Qum, 
furnishes, however, the most potent edu- 
cational influence of the national organi- 
zation. THE Quit at present consists of 
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24 pages, published 6 times a year. It 
js mailed to each undergraduate at his 
college address, and furnishes the only 
direct contact between the individual 
Active member and the national frater- 
a years THE QUILL was issued at 
irregular and for the most part infre- 
quent intervals. During the majority of 
this time it was not a publication to 
which a journalistic fraternity could 
point with pride. Its fundamental trou- 
bles were financial, and its lack of sta- 
bility was sufficient cause for discourage- 
ment of any editorial interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

Seeking the best financial arrangement 
possible for its magazine, and patterning 
after the only program which has been 
found successful by other college fra- 
ternities, Sigma Delta Chi, two years ago, 
put into effect its life subscription plan. 
Under this plan each initiate becomes a 
subscriber for life. Members pay only for 
their own subscription, but this insures 
a certainty of revenue, a continuity of 
growth in circulation and, in time, both 
an increase in size and in frequency of 
publication. 

The magazine having been put on a 
sound financial basis, editorial improve- 
ment was immediately effected. Ethical 
professionalism was made the dominant 
note, and in the last year matter from 
the pens of the best newspaper editors 
and executives in the country have filled 
its columns. Since the change, there has 
been a subscription demand for THE 
Qumt from college libraries, and there 
have been some calls for quantities to be 
used in classroom work. r 

THE QuILL, as it develops, will un- 
doubtedly carry the ideals of Sigma Delta 
Chi far beyond its own ranks! 

The school of journalism terminates its 
active influence upon, if not interest in, 
a student, when it gives him his degree, 
or possibly after it has helped him to 
find his first job. It has no contacts with 
its graduates to keep alive its teachings. 

Sigma Delta Chi, however, continues 
where the school of journalism leaves off. 
It believes that it ean serve both journa- 
lism and its members in so doing. It 
would keep alive its purposes and from 
time to time freshen them in the minds 
of its members who have entered the 
practice of their profession. By so doing 
it will better serve those purposes, and 
will most quickly witness the fruition 
of its needs of idealism. 

Alumni are just undergraduates grown 


up—aActives who have left college. Our 
interest in our Alumni is therefore mere- 
ly a continuing interest. Alumni must 
always occupy a secondary place in the 
fraternity, chronologically and in import- 
ance. If the mention of the word Alumni 
in connection with the fraternity has 
seemed frequent in the last year or two, 
it has been merely because of attention to 
a hitherto neglected element in the Fra- 
ternity and not because interest in 
Alumni development in any sense or man- 
ner overshadows that in the undergradu- 
ate. 

That the Alumni reciprocate with 
continued interest in the fraternity has 
been from time to time made evident by 
the voluntary organization of Alumni 
Chapters in various sections of the coun- 
try. No more proof is needed than is 
found in the fact that more than 200 
Alumni paid cash for their life subscrip- 
tions to THE QuILL on the strength of a 
promise that it would be improved and 
made truly professional. In so doing 
they, among other things, proved their 
desire for a continuing contact with the 
fraternity and its ideals. 

THE Qumt offers a direct and frequent 
contact between the fraternity and its 
Alumni members, and the life subscrip- 
tion constitutes a link between the ideals 
of Sigma Delta Chi and the Alumnus en- 
gaged in the practice of journalism. The 
Active member, who at the time of his 
initiation becomes a life subscriber, ce- 
ments that link for all time to come so 
far as he himself is concerned. If such 
a link is desirable in a social fraternity, 
and many of them have adopted such a 
plan, how much more meaningful it is 
in a _ professional organization which 
exists for the definite ultimate cause of 
raising the standards of journalism! 

It may be said just here, parenthetical- 
ly, that if the fraternity expects to exer- 
cise an influence on its Alumni, it is also 
true that the Alumni members will exer- 
cise an influence on the fraternity. Active 
in the practice of Journalism, they will 
be in a position to be of immense value 
in shaping the fraternity’s policies to 
increase its benefits and usefulness to 
the undergraduate. There is already elo- 
quent evidence of this in the increasing 
demand for strict professional require- 
ments for membership. It goes without 
saying that the Alumni of Sigma Delta 
Chi, the “honorary” organization of its 
earlier days, are not all practicing jour- 
nalism. Indeed, with the strict profes- 
sional pledge in effect less than two years, 
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a questionnaire investigation by Sigma 
Delta Chi last Fall, revealed that 189 out 
of 557 alumni who made returns were 
engaged in vocations other than jour- 
nalism. Such members, of course, have 
little in common with the 210 newspaper 
executives, 27 newspaper owners, 63 re- 
porters, and 12 copy readers, or even 
with the 18 advertising agency men, the 
24 reporting themselves as engaged in 
publicity, or the 14 free lances. This 
heterogeneous characteristic of our 
Alumni chapters, and the obvious lack of 
common interest, revealed the importance 
of, and to a great extent, created the de- 
mand for, strict professional membership 
requirements. 

As to Sigma Delta Chi’s influence with 
the Associate and Honorary classes of 
membership, little need be said. Their 
ethical conduct in, the practice of jour- 
nalism is their chief qualification and re- 
commendation for membership. They are 
kept in touch with fraternity aims and 
progress through the all-important Qui. 
and of course have normal reactions to 
its teachings. 

As a service to its Alumni members, 
and to the profession, Sigma Delta Chi 
less than a year ago put into operation 
its PersonaL Bureau. This Bureau is 
proving successful in finding lucrative 
employment for members, including those 
just leaving college, and in supplying the 
right kind of men for journalistic va- 
eancies. Extremely careful consideration 
is given to both the requirements of the 
job and the qualifications of the member 
before the applicant is brought in touch 
with his prospective employer. The Di- 
rector of the Personnel Bureau is the 
Alumni Secretary of the fraternity. It 
may be mentioned that the cost of organi- 
zation of this service was entirely under- 
written by officers and loyal alumni of 
the fraternity, and the fraternity has not 
invested one penny in it. It is being 
conducted on a self-sustaining but non- 
profit basis. 

It now remains to show in what man- 
ner Sigma Delta Chi expects to advance 
the standards of the press by fostering a 
higher ethical code. 

Sigma Delta Chi has from time to 
time expressed its approval of journalis- 
tic virtues, and disapproved of journalis- 
tic sins, by convention resolution. These 
expressions have been made public to 
some extent and no doubt have done some 
good if they have no more than had a 
share in formulating public opinion. 
Their chief value no doubt has been in 


their effect on the undergraduate ming 
The great hope of Sigma Delta Chi lies 
not in convention resolutions, however. 

No one would question that there has 
been a change for the better in the char. 
acter of the personnel in the majority 
of the newspaper offices of this country 
in the last decade and a half. The old 
time reporter is giving place to the col- 
lege trained journalist, and with the 
change in personnel in the offices, news. 
paper writing is improving. The schools 
of journalism are leaving their imprint 
on journalistic practice! 

In the same way, Sigma Delta Chi will 
make its influence felt. It will send 
picked men, the cream of the journalism 
student bodies, trained in ethics and 
ideals, into the ranks of journalism prac. 
titioners. Sigma Delta Chi will, through 
means already described, continue to in- 
fluence these men. As they assume the 
responsibility of making and directing 
the editorial policies of the publications 
which they serve, as they attain “the 
seats of the mighty,” who can deny that 
Sigma Delta Chi will be serving the 
cause of better journalism? In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that 
many of them are already occupying posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust. Re. 
ferring again to the questionnaire sent 
to members last Fall, the returns show 
that of the 557 alumni who responded, 
210 were newspaper executives, that is, 
editors, city editors, and heads of de. 
partment. Twenty-seven were newspaper 
owners. These figures, applied to our 
entire alumni body, would indicate that 
42 per cent of our graduate members 
have a voice in formulating policies. Only 
75 members making returns were re- 
porters and copy readers. 


That the individual influence of our 
personnel is our chief means of influenc- 
ing the character of journalism, does not 
indicate that it is our only chance. As 
time goes on, such men will exercise an 
ever increasing influence in other asso- 
ciations of newspaper men—in national 
bodies of editors, in state and district 
press associations. As our numbers in- 
crease, who can say that the voice of 
Sigma Delta Chi itself may not carry 
weight in journalism? The influence of 
THe Qui itself may then be far reach- 
ing in the profession. 

What has been said thus far depicts our 
purposes and what we are doing to ful- 
fill them, but question has been raised 
whether our administrative machinery is 
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not too complex, and the cost to the mem- 
ber is not too great. 

Certainly, compared to other fraterni- 
ties, the cost in Sigma Delta Chi, as a 
national organization, is not high. It 
must be remembered that the under- 
graduate member pays no dues. His 
initiation fee is $5.00, and this is entire- 
ly expended in taking care of the routine 
requirements of the fraternity, such as 
the necessary expense of the Secretary’s 
office in enrolling members, communicat- 
ing regularly with the chapters, and in 
holding the annual convention. The 
aggregate amount collected from all 
initiates each year is not large and would 
fall far short of actual necessities were 
it not for the extreme loyalty of national 
officers called into service, and their 
contribution of untiring energy and la- 
bor. No money collected from under- 
graduates is used in alumni work or for 
anything other than strictly undergradu- 
ate purposes. 

In addition to the $5.00, the initiate 
pays $20.00 for a life subscription to THE 
Quan. This is the lowest amount at 
which a life subscription can be sold 
with any assurance of success and any 
hope of future increase in size and fre- 
quency of the publication. Life subscrip- 
tions to magazines of other fraternities 
run from $25.00 to $50.00 in cost to the 
initiate. Whether a cost is high or low 
depends, of course, on what one gets 
for the expenditure. In buying the life 
subscription to THe Qui, the member 
pays only for a magazine for himself, for 
the remainder of his life, but THe Qum~L 
is too obviously one of the foundation 
rocks upon which the Sigma Delta Chi 
of the future must build for him, not to 
reap much greater value than he pays for, 
out of the additional strength and in- 
fluence of the fraternity itself. 

Local initiation fees assessed by the 
chapters upon their members are dis- 
couraged at every opportunity by the na- 
tional organization. These are too often 
an assessment of a few men to provide a 
banquet for a large number. Such local 
fees as are necessary should be assessable 
against the entire chapter membership 
at times other than initiation, and may 
be avoided in part through money-making 
professional activities. 

Contrary to some impressions, adminis- 
trative machinery of Sigma Delta Chi, 
particularly that between the chapters 
and the national fraternity, is not com- 
plex. The only national officer dealing 
with the chapter is the national secretary. 


He deals entirely with the local chapters’ 
secretary. 


His requirements are mere- 


1. At Enrollment: 

a. Pledge Slip signed by initiate 
and attested by the president 
of the chapter. 

b. Simple enrollment blank, giving 
name and address, etc., of 
initiate. 

ec. Remittance. 

2. April lst and October Ist. 

A printed form report showing 
names of members dropped since prev- 
ious report, and new addresses for 
same. This information is essential to 
correct addressing of THE QUILL. 

. Semi-annual chapter treasurer’s report 
on the form provided. 

. Acknowledgment of receipt of secre- 
tary’s monthly letter to chapter, and 
certificate on form provided, indicating 
that letter had been read in meeting. 
The local chapter secretary is required 

to keep a permanent membership book 
showing names of members initiated. 

The local chapter is required to keep 
a set of books, showing cash receipts and 
disbursements, and amounts owing from 
members and by the chapter to the na- 
tional secretary. These books are stand- 
ard throughout the fraternity, and were 
installed as a result of demand from the 
chapters due to previous local treasury 
difficulties. 

The national officers are President, 
First and Second Vice-Presidents, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Alumni Secretary. 
There are also four Executive Council- 
lors. The officers and councillors con- 
stitute the Executive Council, the govern- 
ing body of the fraternity when the con- 
vention is not in session. The Executive 
Council has an executive committee of 
five for handling routine mattérs. Gen- 
eral questions involving policy are re- 
ferred to the entire council. 

The Quill Endowment Fund is held by 
four Tustees under an agreement with a 
Trust Company authorized under a trust 
agreement between the Trustees and the 
fraternity. This fund, while constantly 
growing in size, represents only so many 
life subscriptions to THe Qum., to each 
of which attaches a liability to deliver 
Tue Quit for the remainder of the life 
of the subscriber out of interest income 
produced by that individual subscription. 
A life subscriber pays only for his own 
subscription. 

THe Quit, to provide continuity of 
policy, is under the control of the Publi- 
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cation Board of the Fraternity, consist- 
ing of the President and the two im- 
mediate past Presidents. They select the 
editor, whom they may reappoint as often 
as desirable, or discharge if they see 
fit. 

The purpose of Sigma Delta Chi and 
the accomplishments of Sigma Delta Chi 
are possible only because it is national 
(or now international) in scope. The 
union of the chapters and their distri- 
bution from coast to coast, and the size 
of its membership, gives effectiveness to 
its undertakings. Were it not national 
its service would not be possible; its 
magazine could not be even contemplated. 
As a national it holds forth advantages 
of membership because it unites men of 
a class of a nation or of two nations. It 
offers such men a common meeting 
ground during college days, and a source 
of acquaintanceship and friendship in af- 
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ter life. Its idealism offers a community 
of interest and a continuity of purpose in 
the practice of journalism. Sigma Delta 
Chi offers every member opportunity for 
expression of himself as a definite force 
for the betterment of his profession. The 
fraternity attracts membership because 
it is not only something to attain: pe. 
cause it not only stands for something 
but because it is doing something: be 
cause it is striving to make progress to. 
waid the better fulfillment of its highest 
purpose. 

Of its purpose and its kind Sigma Delta 
Chi stands alone. If the improvement 
of standards of journalism is worth 
while, Sigma Delta Chi in its efforts to. 
ward that end is worth furthering. How 
can its efforts be made more availing? 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OF SIGMA DELTA CHI. 


PH.D. STUDY AT WISCONSIN 

Dr. Willard G. Bleyer had completed 
arrangements with departments offering 
work for the Ph.D. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to have journalism re- 
cognized as a single or double minor in 
combination with study in the social 
sciences. A similar arrangement is being 
considered for work in combination with 
English. Some work in journalism to- 
ward the Ph.D. is recognized at th Uni- 
versity of Michigan and at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Arrangements for work 
toward the master’s degree exist in 30 
universities. 


A TEXT ON RELIABILITY 

The Historian and Historical Evi- 
dence, by Allen Johnson, professor of 
history at Yale University, is the work 
of a man qualified by experience to con- 
tribute something to journalism as well 
as to historiography. In his new book, 
published recently by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, he does both studies a_ service. 
Historioography he serves by discussing 
matters of evidence in a way to popu- 
larize and clarify a number of matters 
which the student of history must keep 
in mind; journalism he serves by giving 
the professor a book that points the way 
for similar studies in the field of evi- 
dence effecting current events. Profes- 
sor Johnson can qualify as both journa- 
list and historian. He has had a num- 
ber of years experience as a reporter 
and correspondent. As a result, he 


speaks with authority in matters oj 
news as well as in matters of history. 
His illustrations, throughout the book, 
as from history and, and thus drawn, 
are as likely to be drawn from the news 
they become intelligible as educational 
material for a student of journalistic 
method and evidence. Chapters on the 
following subjects are included: The 
sources of information; the basis of his- 
torical doubt; the technique of histor- 
ical criticism; the assessment of evi- 
dence; the evolution of method; the na- 
ture of historical proof; the use of hy- 
pothesis. Teachers of journalism wil] 
be particularly interested in the chapter 
on the basis of historical doubt, in 
which a number of newspaper stories 
are cited in illustration of the factors 
involved in correct observation and re- 
cording of correct observation. The 
story of eye witnesses to the bomb ex- 
plosion in Wall Street in 1920 is cited 
and various experiments in detection of 
observer-accuracy are discussed.  In- 
structors in copyreading who stress the 
anaylsis of news values will find a 
convenient text on reliability in Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s volume. 


NEW WHO’S WHO 
The new Who’s Who in Journalism 
contains approximately 3000  biogra- 
phies. It will be reviewed in a later 


issue of The Bulletin. 


| 


Editorials 


The Press Congress 


Teachers of journalism who are unable to attend the sessions of the 
third meeting of the Press Congress of the World should make plans to follow 
the proceedings of the convention as closely as possible. The organization will 
have an unusual opportunity to study the operations of the league of nations 
and world court and to place itself on record in regard to ethical, educational, 
legal, and economie aspects of journalism. The status and historical deve- 
lopment of journalism in other lands will be brought out by various 
speakers and the advances of the profession will be recorded, together with 


the vision and promise which will give those in attendance the inspiration of 
a lifetime. 


Cooperation 


In presenting the official report of the national officers of Sigma Delta 
Chi on the aims and progress of the fraternity the Bulletin believes that it 
is cooperating with the organization in a way that will be helpful to the 
teachers, students, and alumni. That the fraternity is sincere in its efforts 
to work with teachers may be judged from its progress and from the fact 
that it has assumed part of the burden of financing this issue of the Bulletin. 


Sigma Delta Chi has given toward the support of this issue a sum equal to 
that appropriated for the same purpose by the Association of American 
Schools and the Departments of Journalism. 


Wanted: More Schools 


‘‘And in our countries we have done without schools of journalism until 
now, with fatal results for the fundamental ethics of our profession.’’ So said 
the editor of El Universal of Mexico City, Dr. Juan Tablada, before the Pan 
American Congress of Journalists, April 9. 


The Membership List 


The membership list of the American Association of Teachers of Journa- 
lism is printed in this issue in order that members may have a convenient and 
up-to-date reference without waiting for the completion of the directory of 
teachers. At the present time there are about 450 teachers of journalism in 
professional and non-professional courses who are devoting all or a part of 
their time to the teaching of journalism subjects. A casual glance at the list 


will convince the reader that the leaders among the 450 are members of the 
association. 
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‘If only I had taken a subject or 
two in journalism to supplement my 
specialty while at college I would 
consider my work most successful.’’ 

This statement was addressed to me 
recently by a lecture specialist em- 
ployed by the State to go into com- 
munities and address audiences on 
problems of home making. A lead- 
ing citizen in one of her audiences 
added that her lectures should be 
heard by every home maker in the 
State. 

‘‘T am surprised,’’ said he, ‘‘that 
there were not more people here to- 
night to receive benefit from your re- 
marks.”’ 

The lecturer replied: ‘‘This hap- 
pens time after time. What am I go- 
ing to do? Sometimes the newspa- 
pers get good accounts in advance in 
towns where I am scheduled to speak 
and then the audiences are good sized. 
But there is nothing sure about it. 
An editor advised me the other day 
to ‘write up the notice in advance 
and send it in.’ That is simply some- 
thing I cannot do. I could give sev- 
eral lectures on my specialty, but to 
sit down and write a notice of the 
meeting of the home bureau, or an 
account of what took place, is be- 
yond me.”’ 

This instance is hyt one of many 
similar examples brought to my atten- 
tion of late. Of course I did not ad- 
vise this mature person to take one 
of our elementary subjects in news 
writing or reporting along with young 
college students. I did agree that 
such a move would have been just 
the thing at the time the person was 
learning her specialty. The incident 
closed with the suggestion of a num- 
ber of good books and pamphlets on 


The Non-Professional Student in Journalism 


By Joun O. 


‘ ae that only. I would say we have 


the essentials of news writing, and 
an outline of the best methods of 
treating the subject of home econo. 
mics for newspaper readers. I like. 
wise gave assurance that every editor 
would be only too glad to carry a 
‘*before and after’’ account of such 
meetings if the significant facts were 
presented in simple, direct form. 

This may seem a round about way 
to approach the subject of ‘‘ The Non- 
professional Student in Journalism.”’ 
My point is that the specialist either 
in the employ of the State through 
the appropriation of public funds, or 
an artist giving his time and talent 
for the inculeation of his art for art’s 
sake, is in a way a disseminator of 
public service information. And un- 
less the general public can be prop- 
erly informed of important topics to 
be discussed in these days of multi- 
farious happenings, there is lost mo- 
tion indeed. 

From this statement you might 
judge that I would have every per- 
son, who seeks the realm of higher 
learning, to take a course or so in 
journalism particularly applicable to 
his trade or profession. Not so; | 
have no desire to overload our al- 
ready overloaded teachers of jour- 
nalism. But I propose to outline a 
few specialties in higher learning in 
which some knowledge of journalistic 
presentation may be advisable. 

In this respect I am not relying 
upon my experience at Syracuse. If 
I were I would subscribe wholeheart- 
edly to the strict construction of the 
purpose of the school or department 
of jornalism, which seeks solely to 
train men and women capable of run- 
ning the newspapers of the future— 
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plenty to do to train only those who 
aim to make the profession of jour- 
nalism their life work. 

My study of this topic, augmented 
by opinions from a number of heads 
of schools, departments, and courses 
in journalism, reveals that the non- 
professional student is already with 
us in no small number. That there 
is a demand for knowledge of jour- 
nalistic presentation is undeniable. If 
the schools of journalism are not to 
meet this demand, from what source 
is the training to come? 

Please pardon my reference to lo- 
cal examples in our college. This 
fall our college of agriculture opened 
a separate course in agricultural ad- 
ministration. The dean informed me 
he intended to insert in the curricu- 
la a three-hour, one semester course 
in agricultural journalism. Said he: 
‘“‘T want you to give our students the 
essentials of writing for the news and 
agricultural press—with the empha- 
sis on agriculture. Many of our 
graduates are taking positions in farm 
bureau and directional work for 
farmers. They must cooperate with 
the press to make their efforts bring 
results. 

After considerable protest that I 
knew little of agricultural science 
(further than that my sympathy was 
with the farmer) the dean comman- 
deered my services. The subject is 
not given until next year—so there 
is some time for me to gather data 
outside the sphere of journalism. 

Shortly after this request came an- 
other from the newly endowed school 
of citizenship and public affairs. A 
similar course combining journalism 
and political science was desired. In 
outlining his need the dean stated: 
“The student going into the actual 
field of polities must of necessity have 
a knowledge of the formation of pub- 
lie opinion. First—If he is going to 
be a successful citizen he must inter- 


est himself in the treatment of local 
matters of city government in the 
press. Second— He may often be 
called upon in local government cam- 
paigns to pass judgment on and in- 
terpret local affairs through articles 
in the press; consequently he must 
have a facile pen for journalistic pre- 
sentation. Third—He must be in a 
position to write intelligent criticism 
of government affairs for the con- 
sumption of the public. Fourth— 
there is an actual need for experi- 
enced writers on government reports, 
ete., as evidenced by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. There are 16 
municipal newspapers in the country 
at present where this demand is keen- 
ly felt.’’ 

A significant cue to the need of an 
interpretation of public relations 
through the medium of the press was 
recently uttered by Dr. Steiner, a lee- 
turer on political thought, when he 
closed his address to students of this 
school of polities with the exhorta- 
tion: ‘‘No student should be gradu- 
ated from this school until he has 
learned what is news and what is 
propaganda.’’ The young college 
politicians have a tremendous job be- 
fore them—to say nothing of their 
instructor. 

Now suppose we cross the campus 
to the State College of Forestry. Here 
we have a similar problem to the one 
presented in agriculture. A _ great 
many young collegiate foresters ex- 
pect to go out in the world to con- 
vert the public to the necessity of a 
national policy on reforestration. No 
demand for linking forestry with 
journalism has yet been received. Yet 
there is need for the writer who is 
an authority on forestry problems. 


One chap studying for his master’s 
degree is specializing on wood utili- 
zation. He has found among other 
things that ordinary South Carolina 
Pine is being used to take the place 
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of mahogany with good results in 
partitions for some of our modern 
buildings—notably the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York and another ho- 
tel in Washington. He wishes to 
supplement his life work with writ- 
ing for the trade and technical jour- 
nals in his spare time. He presented 
his problem and confessed his need 
for some sort of study along journal- 
istic lines before he would feel con- 
fident his specialized knowledge could 
be presented effectively. 

On this same subject of forestry 
allow me to relate the experience of 
three students in the class of trade 
journalism this fall. One was a stu- 
dent in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration ; another, the department 
of advertising; and the third a jour- 
nalism student. All three were set to 
work covering the recent state confer- 
ence on wood utilization. The various 
addresses by forestry experts were 
taken down in resume as well as the 
proceedings which culminated in a 
resolution ‘‘to further the project of 
urging upon Congress the passage of 
a bill creating a national policy on 
forestration.’’ Each student acted as 
a free lance and sent his story to a 
forestry or lumber trade journal on 
approval, under direction of the in- 
structor. It so happened that the 
College of Business student—the non- 
professional student—was the only 
one to have his article accepted on 
the first day’s proceedings, and the 
editor wired from Chicago for 
**More.’’ It does not follow that the 
other students did not write as good 
stories—but at any rate the non-pro- 
fessional student stood the test of the 
trade journal editor’s requirements 
and received a sizeable check for his 
first endeavor in writing. 


One might go on to relate the de- 
mand from other specialized depart- 
ments on any college campus. Gradu- 
ates from the department of physical 


education who go into such positions 
as playground, camp and physical 
directors, often find the success of 
their work dependent upon contact 
with the public through the press 
One might go so far as to say that 
each specialized department or ¢ol- 
lege might have a faculty member 
who has both the knowledge of his 
profession and a knowledge of jour- 
nalism to teach these students the es- 
sentials of journalistic presentation. 

Graduates of our library schools 
who enter public library positions 
find they need a knowledge of proper 
presentation of timely and _ season- 
able news about books in the news- 
papers and magazines in order to cul- 
tivate a taste for reading among citi- 
zens in general. The same need may 
be demanded for the social worker in 
connection with the social 
agencies in any community. 

In the realm of teaching, a know- 
ledge of journalistic presentation is 
often important. This is especially 
true of teachers called upon to take 
a hand in supervision of high school 
publications. As journalism is now 
taking a place on high school eurricu- 
la there is demand for the teacher of 
elementary journalistic principles on 
the high school faculty. 

Specialists in advertising and com- 
mercial art have naturally elected 
some of their courses in journalism— 
for news presentation is far from for- 
eign to the demands upon their prac- 
tice. 

Publicity directors are much in de- 
mand in business organization. Large 
publie utility corporations often find 
a legitimate need for what is termed 
the department of public relations. 
Chambers of commerce trained secre- 
taries and executives of the modern 
day find a knowledge of newspaper 
or magazine writing essentials of 
great assistance in their various ac- 
tivities. 
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Hotel management courses in some 
of our universities are now beginning 
to feel the need of journalistic en- 
terprise as an auxiliary to this spec- 
ialized training. An example of this 
oecurred less than a month ago when 
a college student who had elected a 
few courses in journalism accepted 
the position of publicity director for 
the hotel, following a few years in 
newspaper reporting. His duties call 
forth more of his journalistic ability 
than anything else. 

The smell of printers ink has been 
brought to the senses of many a lib- 
eral arts student majoring in Eng- 
lish, following his election of a jour- 
nalism course or two. There are 
plenty of examples of one course re- 
sulting in a college youth finding 
himself in a newspaper or fiction ca- 
reer. A case brought to my atten- 
tion the other day was a senior of 
several years ago who was allowed to 
take feature writing in his liberal 
arts course. He developed into a 
newspaper man directly after he re- 
ceived his diploma. And now after 
three years of success in a newspa- 
per office, which brought him to the 
position of assistant city editor, he is 
to become executive secretary to ‘‘ His 
Honor,’ the Mayor of his city on 
January 1. 


The demand for specialist writers, 
with the emphasis on the specialty as 
much as the writing, was echoed in 
our own ranks less than a month ago 
in the Editor & Publisher by Walter 
Lippman of the New York World. 
He stated that the editorials in the 
World were written by a staff of 
seven writer specialists—each one tak- 
ing to his own field of polities, re- 
ligion, business, industry, ete. And 
now he is looking for another. He 
has been looking for a specialist in 
science for years—a man who can 
write authoritatively on science in 
editorial style. Mr. Lippman con- 


fessed that he had not been able to 
find such a man. 

Now let us examine what some of 
the teachers of journalism in other 
universities and colleges have to say 
about courses for the non-professional 
student. Of the 18 requests sent out 
there were eight responses, namely 
from _ schools, departments and 
courses at Kansas, Ohio State, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Illinois, Columbia 
and Northwestern. 


STATE 

Certain of our courses are open to 
students in other colleges who do not 
expect to enter the profession, but 
even some of these go into journal- 
ism, after having taken the arts de- 
gree. Practically all our students 
who have taken the prescribed courses 
leading to the degree in journalism 
go into some phase of publication. 
Where students of other colleges than 
our own are allowed to take courses 
in journalism full credit is allowed. 
The elementary courses are prerequi- 
sites to all other courses, although ex- 
ceptions are made for juniors and 
seniors want non-techrical 
courses such as history of journalism, 
or ethics and principles. We have a 
rather rigid curriculum for the de- 
gree, certain courses coming in cer- 
tain years. Our beginning courses 
will enroll during the year possibly 
125 students, a good many of them 
will drop out for one reason or an- 
other. They are, many of them, mere- 
ly experimenting to see whether they 
like the work or whether we like them. 
Every year quite a number leave the 
University before completing the 
work, to go into newspaper work. 
Some come back later to get their de- 
grees, and of course others are never 
heard from again as far as college 
work is concerned. As in other pro- 
fessional work some go into newspa- 
per lines for a time and then go into 
something else, but we are sure the 
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professional training is of much value 
to them. 
MINNESOTA 

Our beginning course in news 
writing or reporting attracts a large 
number who are seeking vocational 
guidance; they want to find out if 
journalism is their line. I should say 
that this type of student in the re- 
porting course constitutes 25 per cent 
of the class. Probably one-third of 
them discover they have the ‘‘gift.’’ 
In this course there are probably an- 
other 20 or 25 per cent who are mere- 
ly seeking more training in writing. 
They may have ambitions to write 
novels, occasionally verse, or to enter 
advertising. In advanced courses I 
should say that about 10 per cent of 
the students do not intend to enter 
journalism. A few are aiming at ad- 
vertising; others think that training 
in journalistic writing will enable 
them better to write reports, letters, 
ete. Another 10 per cent intends to 
teach journalism in high schools. 
Still another 10 per cent are women 
students who hope to write ‘‘on the 
side,’’ even though they are married 
or engaged in professional work 
about which they have opportunity to 
write. We require prerequisites for 
advanced subjects. Reporting and 
editing are prerequisites for all ad- 
vaneed courses. For editorial writ- 
ing we also require credits in at least 
two social sciences. Graduates of the 
university now engaged in selling, ad- 
vertising, and publicity work espec- 
ially have told me that their training 
in journalism courses has helped them 
a great deal. 


MoNnTANA 

In recent years we have had an in- 
creasing number of non-professional 
students. They come from the school 
of forestry, business administration, 
library science, physical education, 
and to some extent from among those 
who are preparing for teaching. In 


the case of the forestry students the 
purpose of enrollment in journalism 
courses, usually reporting and editor. 
ial writing, is to provide a back 
ground for their forestry courses jn 
public relations. With the others the 
prevailing motive appears to be a de. 
sire to learn how to sell their ideas 
to the public in the community which 
they expect to serve. Perhaps 10 per 
eent of our enrollment in reporting 
courses comes from these sources. In 
editorial writing, not more than three 
per cent during the past three years 
has been non-professional. The ques- 
tion of waiving prerequisites is de- 
termined very largely by the indi- 
vidual record of the student. In the 
reporting courses we hold to regular 
prerequisites precisely. Our experi- 
ence has been that these students, 
with their definite purpose in mind, 
are thoroughly in earnest and their 
record has been, in the main, better 
than the average. Except in the mat- 
ter of assignments, we make no dis- 
tinction between these students and 
those who are journalism majors. So 
far as possible we give them, as they 
progress in the work, assignments 
which are concretely related to their 
special line of work. 


KANSAS 

We have a good many students who 
do not practice journalism after 
graduation. Some of them are maj- 
ors in the business course and come 
to us for advertising. Others take 
feature writing and the short story 
while majoring in English. We han- 
dle them the same as our own majors 
except that we do not require of them 
all the prerequisites required of our 
students. Credits in journalism are 
on the same basis as credits in other 
departments of the college of liberal 
arts. Exceptions occur when a 


course such as rhetoric is especially 
required of students in engineering. 
Journalism could not be a substitute 
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for rhetoric. Once in the class this 
type of student does the same work 
required of other students with such 
additional collateral reading as seems 
to be necessary to make up for the 
lack of prerequisites. The purpose 
that seems to bring such students 
into our classes is largely vocational. 
They expect to use the training in 
business in writing, or in teaching. 
Critieal writing is also attractive as 
a cultural subject. Our experience 
with such students has been satisfac- 
tory. We are not bothered with drift- 
ers, nor with athletes hunting ‘‘pipe’’ 
courses. 


ILLINOIS 

We have about 100 non-profession- 
al students enrolled in various jour- 
nalistie subjects. We handle them 
differently in each class by imposing 
prerequisites. I think they are a 
nuisance and should be abated. My 
own idea of abatement is to require 
them to take an introductory non- 
laboratory course in journalism, be- 
fore admitting them to the profes- 
sional class. We will try that here 
next year. 


NORTHWESTERN 
We have very few non-professional 
students in journalism, and we are 


discouraging one-course people look- 


ing for eredit. Anyone who does 
take our full-time courses in journal- 


ism with non-professional intent 
must conform to the requirements for 
other students entering the school 
with two years of college work. I 
think a school of journalism has cer- 
tain advantages over isolated courses, 
tied up with the English department. 
Independent journalism courses are 
likely to be more professional and 
broader in scope. 


COLUMBIA 

So far as we can we avoid register- 
ing students in the school of journal- 
ism who do not intend to enter the 
profession, and we get very few stu- 
dents of this type. We are a profes- 
sional school, and therefore do not 
feel called upon to provide for non- 
vocational students, so I have no ex- 
perience on the basis of which I can 
offer you any suggestions. We at- 
tach great importance to having a 
homogeneous group of students who 
all intend to enter the profession, 
and I should be very sorry if we had 
to give up this advantage. Profes- 
sors of journalism who are not in our 
fortunate position have my sympa- 
thy, and the best advice I can give 
them is to get rid of their non-voca- 
tion students as soon as they can. In 
my opinion a student who does not 
intend to enter the profession has no 
business in a professional course in 
journalism and is likely to be a dis- 
turbing factor in it. 


Journalism and Creative Writing 


By Harry T. Baker 


Associate Professor of English in Goucher College 


OURSES of journalistic value 
that are not intended primarily 
for those who expect to make jour- 
nalism their profession are even now 
being given in various colleges, and 
given successfully. Such courses 


may encourage creative writing, both 
in fiction and in what is sometimes 
called, not very correctly, more 
‘*thoughtful’’ work. 

Although we cannot hope that un- 
dergraduates will produce either nov- 
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els or short stories which magazines 
outside the campus will accept, we 
may reasonably hope that they will 
show the beneficial effects of a train- 
ing in the short story by writing, 
within five or ten years after leaving 
college, a few stories good enough to 
see print. Only the exceptional pu- 
pil will do this; but courses in cre- 
ative writing exist for the exception- 
al pupil rather than the rank and 
file. They exist for what we call tle 
B student, and of course for the A 
student. And both the course in 
short-story writing and that in cre- 
ative writing of all sorts should be 
taught, I take it, by someone who has 
had editorial experience, either on a 
newspaper or a magazine. That is, 
they should be taught from the edi- 
torial point of view, in the expecta- 
tion that some day these young peo- 
ple are going to try to write for pub- 
lication. At present, outside our 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism, these courses are too often taught 
by those whom Mr. H. L. Mencken 
would call mere pedagogues. An in- 
structor who has a merely academic 
interest in the short story will, as Mr. 
Mencken has said in one of his syn- 
dicated articles, do perhaps more 
harm than good to his pupils. 


What such teachers teach is, says 
Mr. Mencken quite truly, how to re- 
duce the whole mystery to a few 
childish rules. ‘‘If you want to find 
out how little such rules are worth, 
simply read any of the short-story 
masterpieces of Joseph Conrad.”’ It 
is, indeed, the height of folly to lay 
down dogmatie rules for writing stor- 
ies; for every new writer with some- 
thing to say breaks some of the rules 
to smithereens. All that we can ex- 
pect to do is to encourage and if pos- 
sible to inspire the pupils who have 
real talent, and to point out how they 
may avoid some of the initial blund- 
ers of the amateur scribbler of short 
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stories. Most of our counsel must be 
negative rather than positive. Let ys 
frankly admit that, after the advent 
of every great writer of fiction or 
non-fiction, the professors of rhetoric 
find it necessary to revise their text. 
books once more. 

A good short story must, however. 
as even Mr. Mencken admits, show 
rigid economy of attention; and ‘‘the 
interest must be centered upon one 
conflict, one idea, or one character. 
Secondly, there must be a clear state- 
ment of the theme at the start: the 
short-story writer, unlike the novelist. 
cannot waste time preparing his 
ground and spitting on his hands.”’ 
A course in the short story is there- 
fore good training in condensation 
and in attaining a sharply defined 
purpose in writing. The hazy-minded 
pupil never excels in short-story writ- 
ing. Such a course is good training 
in informal English, for narrative re- 
quires a less formal, more flexible 
style than the essay or the long treat- 
ise. It requires, further, more imagi- 
nation. Mr. Galsworthy has recent- 
ly complained that college education 
does not stimulate the imagination. 
Well, it ought to; and let us resolve 
that in our courses in journalism it 
shall. Even the cub reporter without 
imagination—and I am not referring 
here to his ability to make the Anan- 
ias Club—is doomed to mediocrity. A 
short story course well taught does 
stimulate the imagination. 


But I think we can do the best 
service, in our courses for non-pro- 
fessional students, in the field of cre- 
ative writing in general. Each stu- 
dent in a course in advanced English 
composition should be allowed to 
write what he can do best, allowed to 
develop his special talent or talents. 
He should not be forced to write elab- 
orate papers for, say, English 15, 
which may be Arthurian romance or 
the plays of Shakespeare, but should 
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be encouraged to write something of 
the sort that professional writers ac- 
tually do turn out for publication. 
Harvard University, which offers no 
courses in journalism, has long been 
famous for having two or three such 
inspiring teachers of advanced com- 
position as Professor Copeland and 
Dean Briggs, who, instead of being 
“outside human nature,’’ as an acid 
critic has expressed it, are very much 
in touch with human nature and with 
the shifting panorama of Boston, as 
well as that of the Harvard ‘‘ Yard,”’ 
and of New York or Chicago as well 
as Boston. Such teachers are citizens 
of the world. They hate pedantry and 
love the human appeal. They are 
humanists. 

Now a very great highbrow, Mr. 
Mathew Arnold, has best defined hu- 
manism. Culture, he says, ‘‘seeks to 
do away with classes; to make the 
best that has been found in thought 
and known in the world current ev- 
erywhere. ... The great men of cul- 
ture are those who have had a pas- 
sion for diffusing, for making pre- 
vail, for carrying from one end of 
society to the other, the best know- 
ledge, the best ideas of their time; 
who have labored to divest knowledge 
of all that was harsh, uncouth, diffi- 
cult, abstract, professional, exclus- 
ive; to humanise it, to make it effi- 
cient outside the clique of the culti- 
vated and learned, yet still remaining 
the best knowledge and thought of the 
time, and a true source, therefore, of 
sweetness and light.’’ 


The worth of Arnold’s counsel is 
suggested by its repetition in differ- 
ent words, in an excellent article in 
the Yale Review of January, 1925, 
“Scholarship and Literary Criti- 
cism,’’ by Professor Albert Feuiller- 
at. ‘* The object of knowledge is 
communication,’ he says. ‘‘It never 
was meant to be secreted by a few 
initiates for their selfish enjoyment. 


If it is to serve its purpose it must 
be freely disseminated.’’ And ‘‘free- 
ly disseminated’’ does not mean pub- 
lishing in the quarterly journal of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America or in some textbook for stu- 
dents who unfortunately must at- 
tempt to puzzle out what the worthy 
professor means or ‘‘flunk’’ a course. 
No, the competent teacher of creat- 
ive writing will demand pellucid 
clearness, simplicity, sincerity, and 
will encourage what we so seldom see 
in academic journals—that manifes- 
tation of personality which we call 
charm in Barrie or Stevenson, force 
in Carlyle or Smith, urbanity in Ar- 
nold, whimsicality in Lamb, indig- 
nant idealism in Ruskin. ‘‘Do not 
put yourself in a literary frame of 
mind,’’ says a French critic, ‘‘ when 
you start to write.’” In other words, 
write as naturally as you talk, but 
more correctly. 


What pieces of advice may a teach- 
er give to young writers in the class- 
room? First, to select, select only the 


significant and the interesting. The 
way to bore people, says a French 
proverb, is to tell everything. See- 
ond, to give the reader the unexpect- 
ed rather than the expected, whether 
in word, phrase, or idea—not the ec- 
centric or the bizarre, simply the un- 
expected. People want some fresh- 
ness of impression; and when a gen- 
ius like Kipling comes along with his 
Barrack-Room Ballads or Masters 
with his Spoon River Anthology, they 
get it and are willing to pay for it— 
which is the ultimate test. Only, in 
the one case they get poetry; in the 
other, prose. I hear Mr. Masters’ ad- 
mirers exclaim; but I repeat, prose. 
Yet it is racy prose, and therefore 
good writing. So is Strachey’s fa- 
miliar Queen Victoria or Chesterton’s 
Orthodoxy. Any book that will stir 
up the mind is good for a student. 
What nonsense it is to assume, as 
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some pedagogues in our schools of 
Liberal Arts do, that, in order to 
learn to write well, a live boy or girl 
must go to bed with Paradise Lost, 
rise with Beowulf in the original, and 
tuck Henry James into his suitcase 
when he is going off on a week-end 
trip. 

A course in creative writing must 
justify itself by its contact with 
things that live and move and have a 
being, things that quicken young 
minds to emulation but not to imi- 
tation and open to them the ‘‘fresh 
woods and pastures new’’ of which 
Mr. John Milton wrote. And Mil- 
ton, in spite of his load of classical 
scholarship, was a good writer, in- 
deed one of the best, though hardly 
the man whom we should send out 
to cover a World’s Series. Now I 
notice that the men who do cover 
this series for the best newspaper are 
those with imagination and a sense 
of phrase, those who have the quali- 
ties of creative writers. Remember 
that the reader challenges us to make 
him read beyond the first sentence. 
And in the long run he will not for- 
give flippaney when he should be 
given serious ideas presented with 
enthusiasm and a sense of proportion 
—which often merely means a sense 
of humor. But humor should not be 
used as a substitute for thought. Only 
the lowest kind of newspaper encour- 
ages such writing. A good profes- 
sional writer is as scholarly—which 
is to say, as accurate—as any pro- 
fessor. He has to be, to keep his job. 
It is the poorest kind of training in 
a classroom to encourage a student 
to be a superficial writer. Let us 
tell our young apprentices, ‘‘Be in- 
teresting, but don’t be merely enter- 
taining.’’ ‘‘Be accurate and thought- 
ful, but don’t be dull.’’ For, after 
all, dullness is the unpardonable sin 
and the one complacently tolerated 
and even encouraged by professors of 
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English in our Liberal Arts courses. 
They talk as if the object of courses 
in writing were to enable a student 
to hand in a pedantic paper bristling 
with footnotes, for one of their own 
advanced courses in literature the ob. 
ject of which is to turn out the per- 
fect pedant whose style will have all 
the grace of a stevedore carrying a 
barrel down a gangway and the light. 
ness of touch of a domestic servant 
dusting off the piano keys. 

For one more point, I am going to 
turn back to the eighteenth century 
and to a painter rather than a writ- 
er. Mere practice in writing or in 
painting is not enough, the daily. 
theme advocates to the contrary not- 
withstanding. He who is ambitious 
to write must first store his mind 
with precedents. Says Sir Joshna 
Reynolds, ‘‘The more extensive your 
acquaintance is with the works of 
those who have excelled, the more ex- 
tensive will be your power of inven- 
tion, and what may appear still more 
like a paradox, the more original will 
be your own conceptions.’”’ 

I say we should raise our hats to 
Sir Joshua. 


1926 GRADUATES IN JOURNALISM 


Approximately 500 seniors in schoois 
of journalism will be graduated this 
month, a survey of the larger institutions 
offering instruction in journalism shows. 
A definite trend away from the study of 
journalism as a side-line in the small col- 
lege can be observed. The best organized 
schools and departments are attracting 
the students from the smaller schools and 
these students are enrolling for the com- 
plete degree course in journalism. This 
situation is comparable to that which 
existed a number of years ago in the med- 
ical schools when the shift in emphasis 
occurred that brought the students from 
the B and C class schools to those with 
an A class rating. 


Theses on Journalism—Part II 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
LEMONNIER LIBRARY 


Sport Page in Modern Journalism; by 
William J. Ash, Ph. B. 1924. 
News Suppression, Ethical Aspects of; by 
Edward J. Beckman, Ph. B. ’16. 
Dramatic Critic, Function and Equipment 
of the; by John S. Brennan, Ph. B. 
1924. 
Advertising, Suggestion in; by Lawrence 
Bungardean, Ph. B. Comm. 1923. 
Advertising, Inefficiencies in; by Emmett 
F. J. Burke, Ph. B. Comm. 1922. 
Advertising, Psychology in Newspaper; 
by Russell Hugh Downey, Ph B. 1916. 
Ethics of Journalism and the Social 
Value of Their Codification; by Joseph 
Henry Fannan, Ph. B. 1924. 
House Organs in Business; 
Flinn, Ph. B. Comm. 1923. 
Press Dramatic Critic, Influence of on 
the Modern Theater; by William 
Francis Greavy; Ph. B. 1924. 
Advertising, Instincts in; by 


W. 


Grinager, Ph. B. Comm. 1923. 
Duty of the Newspaper to the Public and 


to the Individual; by George R. Hamil- 
ton, Ph. B. 1924. 

Democracy, Newspapers and; by Louis P. 
Harl, Ph. B. 1916. 

It pays to Advertise; by Cornelius J. 
Hayes, Ph. B. Comm. 1923. 

Ethics, Newspaper; by Louis Frederick 
Kiefer, Ph. B. 1916. 

Country Journalism, Opportunities of; 
by James P. Logan, Ph. B. 1918. 

Small City Newspapers, a Suitable Place 
for the College Trained Man; by Gerald 
Lyons, Ph. B. 1924. 

Journalism, Colonial and Revolutionary; 
by Eugene R. McBride, Ph.B. 1916. 
Advertising, Principles of Psychology in; 

by Russell E. McClure, Ph.B. 1924. 

Make-up, Psychology in Newspaper; by 
Charles A. McGonagle, Ph.B. 1924. 

Newspaper, Supremacy of as an Adver- 
tising Medium; by Arnold John Mc- 
Grath, Ph.B. Comm. 1922. 

Advertising, English of; by Edward J. 
Meehan, Ph.B. 1920. 


Contemporary Journalism, Tendencies 
in; by Charles O. Molz, Ph.B. 1924. 
Advertising, English of; by John M. 

Montague, Ph.B. Comm. 1923. 


Editorial Paragraph, An Analysis of the; 
by Eugene F. Noon, Ph.B. 1924. 


Advertising, Wastage in; by Patrick J. 
Rogers; Ph.B. Comm. 1923. 

College Publication, English Literature 
and the; by John W. Scallan, A.B. 1925. 

Catholic Press, Need of a; by Joseph A. 
Menger, A.B. 1925. 

Country Journalism—Its Life ... Its 
Ideals; by John J. Sheehan, A.B. 1925. 
Journalism Course, Campus Activities 
and the; by Raymond C. Cunningham, 

A.B. 1925. 

Crime News, the Publication of Cannot be 
Suppressed, But the Presentation of All 
News of a Sensational Character Can 
Be Made So That It Will Not Be Re- 
volting to the Finer Sensibilities or In- 
jurious to Good Moral Standards; by 
Lawrence W. O. O’Leary, A.B. 1925. 

The Press—Public Opinion and Govern- 
ment; by Thomas Francis Coman, A.B. 
1925. 

Music, Criticism of In the Daily Press; 
by Gilbert E. Uhl, A.B. 1925. 

Sport Page, Is an Invaluable Factor in 
the Make-Up of a Newspaper; by Frank 
J. Naughton, A.B. 1925. 

Crime News, an Indictment of the Pres- 
ent Method of Publishing in the Daily 
Newspaper; by Robert B. Howland, 
A.B. 1925. 

Public Service of the American Press; by 
Albert A. Sommer, A.B. 1925. 

Journalism, A Defense of; by 
John Haecker, A.B. 1925. 

American Journalism, Changes in Since 
the World War; by Edward J. Malay, 
A.B. 1925. 

Advertising, the Literary Element in; by 
John F. Stoeckley, A.B. 1925. 

Advertising, Psychology of the Science 
of; by Charles J. Casey, A.B. 1925. 

High School Journalism, An Experiment 
in; by Sister M. Doloretta, A.B. 1925. 

Modern Newspaper, Humor in the; by 
James Elliott Armstrong, A.B. 1925. 

Catholic Journalism, the Need of in Our 
Time; by George B. Chao, A. B. i925. 

Periodical, Value of in American Litera- 
ture; by Paul Romweber, A.B. 1925. 

Advertising, Illustration as a Factor in; 
by Gerald J. A. Holland, A. B. 1925. 

Column, the Development of the; hy Har- 
lan Hermann, A.B. 1925. 
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Women as Contributors to the American 
Popular Magazine; by Genevieve Ade- 
line Bond, B.A. 1914. 

The Feature Story in American Newspa- 
pers; by Arthur Holmes Brayton, B.A. 
1914. 

A Study of Department Store Advertising 
in Newspapers; by Edna Elizabeth 
Frautschi, B.A. 1914. 

The Editorials of George M. Harvey; by 
John Bastian Nelson, B.A. 1914. ‘ 

A Discussion of Newspaper Headlines; by 
Walter Daniel Powell, B.A. 1914. 

A Study of News Policies of the New 
York Times, the World and the Amer- 
ican; by George Christian Louis Ran- 
nenberg, B.A. 1914. 

Methods of Getting Dealer Co-operation; 
by Laurence McKinley Bell, B.A. 1915. 

The Influence of the “New York Sun” on 
the American News Story; by Don Clin- 
ton Dickinson, B.A. 1915. 

Matthew Arnold, the Exponent of Cul- 
ture; by Bert Whitman Hocking, B.A. 
1915. 

Development of sensational news in the 
American press; by Harold Jenness, 
B.A. 1915. 

Dramatic criticism in newspapers; by 
Huldah Marie Johnson, B.A. 1915. 

The history of the Associated Press; by 
Vachel Weldon Lackey, B. A. 1915. 

An advertising campaign for a drygoods 
store; by Mary Allman McMahan, B.A. 
1915. 

The development of the structure and the 
style of the news story; by Stephen 
Earl Perrine, B.A. 1915. 

The Michigan copper strike of 1913 as 
reported by the various news agencies; 
by Ashton Kelley Smith, B.A. 1915. 

Papers on Arthurian romance; by 
Frances Louise Smith, B.A. 1915. 

Tendencies in the structure and style of 
local news stories; by Oscar Carl 
Zilisch, B.A. 1915. 

Description in the American short story; 
by Ruth Murrin Boyle, B.A. 1916. 

Henry Jarvis Raymond and the New 
York Times; by Callendar Armstrong 
Crosser, B.A. 1916. 

Dramatic criticism in the American news- 
papers; by Fred Martin Distelhorst, 
B.A. 1916. 

The Contributions of Henry Waterson to 
American Journalism by Martin Henry 
Higgins, B.A. 1916. 

James Gordon Bennett Sr. and the New 
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York Herald; by Norman Columbus 

Lucas, B.A. 1916. 

Development of the newspaper Publishing 
business; by Alfred Wallace Meyer 
B.A. 1916. 

The contribution of Henry Woodfin Grady 
to the development of the American 
newspaper; by Harry Saunders Murphy, 
B.A. 1916. 

An analysis of the prose style of Robert 
Louis Stevenson; by Edward Mills Pitt. 
inger, B.A. 1916. 

The contribution of Joseph Pulitzer to 
American journalism; by Howard Irv- 
ing Potter, B.A. 1916. 

Carl Schurz as an editor; by Arthur Wil- 
liam Prussing, B.A. 1916. 

Samuel Bowles and the Springfield Re. 
publican; by William Athniel Rech, 
B.A. 1916. 

The contribution of William Randolph 
Hearst to American journalism; by 
William Burke Reedy, B.A. 1916. 

Horace Greeley’s influence and the Tri- 
bune; by Irving Haight Wanzer, B.A. 
1916. 

Edwin Lawrence Godkin as an editor; by 
Alex Frank Zache, B.A. 1916. 

*Joseph Medill and the Chicago Tribune; 
by Wyatt Rushton, M.A. 1916. 

*The contribution of The Springfield Re 
publican to American journalism; by 
Frank Barnes Thayer, M.A. 1916. 

A Study of the New York World 1894-96; 
by Donald Hugh Higgins, B.A. 1915. 

A study of the contents of Wisconsin 
weekly newspapers; by Edmund 
Buehler, B.A. 1917. 

Lord Northcliff and the Daily Mail; by 
Lester Clyde Getzloe, B.A. 1917. 

The basis of photo-dramatic criticism; by 
Maxson Foxhall Judell, B.A. 1917. 
The evolution of women’s departments 
in the Chicago Tribune, 1860-1917; by 

Florence Kailen, B.A. 1917. 

Problems of English journalism; by Nor- 
man Radder, B.A. 1917. 

Some American popular magazines 1911- 
1917; by Edwin Joseph Strong, B.A. 
1917. 

*The Country weekly newspaper; by Phil 
Carleton Bing, M.A. 1917. 

Contributions to American journalism of 
Whitelaw Reid; by Glenn Viering 
Kraus, B.A. 1916. 

Some instances of the suppression of 


*Master’s thesis. 
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news due to advertising influences; by 
Imogene Burch, B.A. 1918. 

Freneau, Bache and Duane as editors of 
political party organs in Philadelphia, 
1790-1810; by Mary Louis Doherty, B.A. 
1918. 

Department store mail-order advertising 
and selling Wisconsin; by Marjory 
Everest Hendricks, B.A. 1918. 

Methods used in The Tatler and The 
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